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Yet Another Day 
A Prayer for Every Day of the Year 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


December 25 to 31 


Mon.—Lord of all mercy, help me to see thy footprints 
everywhere. In all the love of human kind may I see thy gift ! 
In all sweet fellowships and beautiful intimacies and all lovely 
wedlocks may I see the tokens of thy tender mercy! May 
thine earth reveal thine heaven ! 

TUEs.—Spirit of holiness, teach me how to wait upon thee 
continually, May I never be off | guard! May I be ex- 
pecting some gift from the heavenly places every moment ! 
May I watch lest the sacred thing should come and pass un- 
heeded ! 

WED.—God of all grace, I would commend to thee all who 
have had a disappointing year. Wherever the heart aches in 
the sense of failure, wilt thou send the needed balm? If holy 
vows have been broken, wilt thou send the grace of repentance 
and amendment? May we finish the year in the joys of recon- 
ciliation ! 

THURS.—My Father God, may I sit at thy feet to-day and 
listen with attentive ears to every sound of thy voice ! Open 
mine ears that I may discern wondrous things out of thy Word. 
May I hear thy high calling in Jesus Christ thy Son! May I 
hear the voice of the Highest ! 


FRI.—Lord Christ my Saviour, help me to glory in thy cross. 

ay I make my boast in the merits of my Saviour! May I 
fed tay glory in thy redemption! Save me from exalting my 
own service. Deliver me from all self-conceit. May I hide 
myself in thee ! 

SaT.—O God my Father, quicken my hunger for thee. If 
I pray reluctantly, intensify my thirst. May my life be filled 
with eager aspiration! May I always be longing for the 
things of God! Give me thy peace. Give me thy joy. May 
I share in thy strength |! 

SUN.—My risen Lord, may I know the power of thy resur- 
rection! May it lift me up into loftiness of thought and feel- 
ing! May it draw me like a mystic gravitation! May I every 
moment feel the upward calling in thee! May my spirit be 
upon the heights ! 

ad 


In Judea 


By Rose Trumbull . 


A little child 
A little star, 
A stable rude, 
The door ajar. 
Yet in that place so crude, forlorn, 
The Hope of all the race was born. 


A lonely cross 

Upon a hill, 

O’er Judah’s Son 

Death had his will. 
Yet strange, ah strange! "Twas Death who died 
That day beside the Crucified. 


Prescott, Ariz. 


‘* God's Goodness" is the theme of the quarterly 


review exercise. The subject is appropriate to the 
closing year. 
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The Cure for Sulks 


Sulking is not a necessary part of any man's life. 
Men can live, and men have lived, in absolute victory 
over this particular sin. To sulk is to show that we 
feel personally aggrieved, and to show it by a sullen, 
unloving manner. It is just an ugly, sinful obtrud- 
ing of SELF. We are sure to have our feelings hurt 
constantly in this world, and often by those whom we 








love, and who love us. But we do not need to show 
that our feelings are hurt. If love is really in 
control of our lives, we shall not display hurt feelings. 
Imagine Paul, or Moody, or H. Clay Trumbull, in a 
fit of sulks ! Love ruled those men, and love and 
sulks cannot live together. 
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Freedom To-day 

Deciding to wait until the end of this year to 
break with a bad habit is simply to forge new shackles. 
The man who rises up in virtuous determination to 
get clear of his bad temper—not later than December 
31, 1905—in the next half hour will blurt out the 
meanest, most acid thing he has ever said in his life. 
The man who decides that he will give up smoking 
when the old year goes out, and then overhauls his 
stock of tobacco to see whether it will last to the end 
of this year, is in a fair way to lay in another stock 
early in 1906. Just now is the nick of time for the 
break for liberty. This moment can be the dawn of 
the first free day you have had in years. 


x 
The Guarantee with Temptation 


No man ever entered a ‘* blind alley ’’ of tempta- 
tion. The road of temptation is always a forked 
road, and one of the forks leads out of the difficulty. 


% 


God permits the Devil to tempt, and to tempt beyond 
the strength of man to resist ; but never beyond the 
Strength that man may lay hold on. And always God 
‘‘will with the temptation make also the way of es- 
cape.’’ The way of escape may, of course, be to 
accept temporal failure, or the loss of a ‘ fortune,"’ 
or the ridicule of the world. But we can trust God 
with that. Let us remember His guarantee the next 
time we are tempted to deceive ourselves into believ- 
ing that we ‘* couldn't do anything else'’ but yield. 
The way of escape is at hand, even if it takes will 
power to see it, and courage to enter it. 


KK 
A Needless Death 


Death at its worst is not the ceasing of heart-beat 
and breathing. There is another death that is always 
sad and always needless, —the ceasing of our upward 
strivings, the letting go of hope, the collapse of the 
fighting spirit that is given utterly to service and not 
to its ribbons and medals. To hold aloof from the 
struggle is to die a needless death. To go on in 
Christ is to live. 


‘** Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way ; 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave, 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave, 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind.’”’ 


bad . 


The Glory of the Flesh 


HERE is a proper warfare of the spirit against 
the flesh. Paul was engaged in it, and his 
epistles are full of the record of it’ It is the 

battle between the upward strivings and the down- 
ward drawings of the soul. So long as we are here in 
the world, this conflict will be waged. There are 
some who claim to have passed beyond it, but the 
claim raises suspicions. All the holiest men have 
been the men most keenly sensitive to their moral 
and spiritual peril, and most aware of the terrible 
reality of the warfare which they must wage until life 
isdone. All earnest men are wrestlers, as Paul was, 
with spiritual foes, foes who find their footing in what 
he called the flesh, meaning thereby, as metaphor, 
the baser possibilities of the soul. 

And there is a proper warfare of the spirit against 
the flesh, dropping all the metaphorical significance 
of ‘‘flesh."’ The soul has a triumph to win over 
the physical body. This is true in a double sense. 
It is true of the body as the source of evil passion 
and of appetites capable of evil use or excess. This 
is the struggle of which Tennyson writes in the verses 
entitled ‘‘ By an Evolutionist,’’ which begin : 

‘* The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 

And the man said, ‘ Am I your debtor ?’ 

And the Lord,—‘ Not yet, but make it as clean as you 
can, 

And then I will let you a better’ ’’ 


And which declare at the close : 


‘* If my body come from brutes, tho’ somewhat finer than 
their own, 
1 am heir, and this my kingdom. Shall the royal voice 
be mute ? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag me from the 
throne, 
Hold the scepter, Human Soul, and rule thy Province 
of the brute.’’ 


Paul knew this struggle well, and he fearlessly 
beat his body down and held it under lest, after he 
had preached the possibility of a victorious life to 
others, he himself should be a castaway. 


Not only must the soul vanquish the body as a 
source of evil, but it must prevail over it, as the me- 
chanic controls his implement or the tenant controls 
his house. ‘Tool and dwelling are essential to the 
man, but the man must be their sovereign. And the 
soul must subdue the body to its use, and hold it 
subject to its high purposes and desires, It is a 
grand and glorious challenge, this of the brute within 
us, of the shell without us. Let us thank God for 
such glory of the flesh. It ¢hallenges the soul. 
Very well, its challenge is accepted. It shall be 
enslaved. 

But sometimes these necessary struggles, often ter- 
rible, often battles in the dark to the death, biind us 
to the fact that the limitations of our bodily life, and 
the conditions it imposes upon our spiritual service 
and freedom, are a blessing to us, and not a curse. 
‘There is frequently a tendency amongst spiritual 
people,’’ says a paper of strong ascetic tendencies in 
a wise article quoted from another paper and pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘ The Physical Basis of Spirit- 
uality,"’ ‘‘to chafe against the physical limits of 
human life in this earth. ... The fact is that God 
has not made the world on the lines that most spirit- 
ual people are apt to think best, and the sooner we 
come into line with God's plan the better. . . . God 
did not seek to bless the world through pure spir- 
itual agencies ; he was content tc become incarnace 
in physical matter, and to suffer the myriad limita- 
tions which a human body necessitated, that he might 
show us that the physical is not inherently a hin- 
drance to spirituality. Is the servant above his Lord ?"’ 

In other words, our bodily life here is part of God's 
method of educating us. His evident purpose is to 
make good souls, but his way of doing it is to put our 
souls in our bodies, and to set them thus at school. 
Instead of rebelling against this device and rejecting 
the method in the interest of the soul by asceticism, 
or in the interest of the body by indulgence, we 
should, with a happy self-control, accept it, and set 
ourselves to studying out the fascinating problem of 
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life, knowing well that we shall reach its solution in 
God's time, by the way of the discipline of the soul 
in flesh. As Rabbi Ben Ezra says : 


“ Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!’ ”’ 


Some men’s most real battle with the body is in 
times of health, when animal spirits and physical 
force obscure the subtler sensibilities of the soul, and 
make the present world, which is only preparatory to 
the soui’s real career, appear to be the final and 
genuine sphere. Other men find it hardest to learn 
the body's true ministry and use in times of sickness. 
It is for that purpose that God allows sickness to teach 
the soul thus through the body its true supremacy 
and the worth of the spiritual things alone, For thus 
the flesh reveals its glory in disciplining the soul to 
serene sovereignty and peace. ‘‘I am still far from 
good health,’’ writes a man of noble character and 
noble ability, who had broken down in his prime and 
was slowly coming back to power again, to a friend, 
‘*but I have every assurance that patience and per- 
severance will put me in better shape than ever. I 
hope to stay here until I am thoroughly on my feet. 
I must make a sure thing of it this time. God has 
been very good to me all these months. He has kept 
my faith in his Son and in his love for me clear and 
calm. I know I have gotten rid of a great deal of 
dross these days, and gained some pure gold. I am 
much less anxious to walk by sight than of old, and 
much more willing to walk by faith. I am sure that 
I am much more fit for the Master's use than ever 
before. I am so glad that your ‘ machinery still keeps 
running’ so well. May it never weaken or wear out ! 
I used to think that I knew what hard work was. I 
was mistaken. I am convinced that the hardest work 
in the world is to await his will, idle but eager to 
work, yet it is the sweetest work and the richest in 
wage I ever did.”’ 

The collapse of the body was no calamity to this 
man. It was a blessing. It was the making of a 
greater soul in him. If the soul had collapsed with 
the body, what words could describe the ruin? But 
God knows his materials, and his plans are never 
mischosen. All who will may grasp from the physi- 
cal condition of their lives, whether good or bad, gain 
to their souls. Did not Robert Louis Stevenson? 
Writing in 1893 to George Meredith, he says: ‘‘ For 
fourteen years I have not had a day's true health. I 
have wakened sick and gone to bed weary, and I 
have done my work unflinchingly. I have written in 
bed and out of it, written in hemorrhages, written in 
sickness, and for long, it seems to me, I have won my 
wager and recovered my glove. And the battle goes 
on, —ill or well is a trifle ; so as it goes. I was made 
for a contest, and the powers have so willed that my 
battlefield shall be this dingy, inglorious one of the 
bed and the physic bottle.’ There was no moral evil 
in the fact of? such flesh. It was simply a fierce 
school, and the soul that could bear it took nobility 
from it. 

But while we can understand and profit by our own 
health or sickness, the mystery arises from the pain 
of others. How can we bear that? 


** A widow—she had only one ! 
A puny and decrepit son ; 
But day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all— 
The Widow’s Mite. 


‘* The Widow’s Mite—aye, so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor complained, 
Though friends were fewer ; 
And while she toiled for daily fare, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her ear. 


** I saw her then; and now I see 
That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
Has sorrowed much : 
She has—he gave it tenderly— 
Much faith, and, carefully laid by, 
A little crutch.”’ 


Is there glory in such cruel flesh? Were the crutch 
ours, not our little boy's, or her little boy's, we could 
smile and make soul over it. But the little chap’s? 
How can we smile over him? 

‘I want help,"’ writes a high-souled woman, suffer- 
ing herself, but bearing that with a joy in the glory 
ofinfirm flesh. ‘‘I can say, ‘Though he slay me, I will 
trust in Him,’ but the struggle is to say, ‘Though he 
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slay those I love, and make me look on in helpless- 
ness, I will trust.’ The suffering seems so unavail- 
ing. Christ suffered for us all. I understand a little 
of that as never before, but his suffering did avail. 
Does all the rest avail likewise, do you really believe 
it, the kind of suffering which is worn under a smiling 
face to the world, which can never claim sympathy 
because it is never talked of? 

‘*I do not really doubt Him, and I realize all the 
time that this darkness is only temporary—perhaps 
even more of physical cause than I know. But it 
would help me to have you say, too, that He is lead- 
ing all the suffering, helpless ones, even when they 
and we are unconscious of it. I hope I am not weak 
and childish. No one else knows, and I only ask 
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you to pray that I may trust till I can see more 
plainly.’’ 

Thank God it is even so. Our bodies are so glori- 
ous that we may bear about in them even the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our “Ye For we who live are always 

or J 


delivered unto death esus’ sake, that the life also 
of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh. The 
flesh is essential to him for full purchase and friction 
upon mortal life, whether in ease or in pain. And 
when we see this in others, even the little lad with 
his crutch, or the mother with the little crutch, but 
not the little lad any more, we may be calm and glad. 
God means good, and only good, to the soul. Thanks 
be unto him for the glory of the flesh ! 
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A Loved Friend’s Benediction 

There are rich prizes in religious work ; bigger 
and better and surer dividends than in any secular 
enterprise that was ever ‘‘ floated."’ One of the rich- 
est of these prizes is the fellowship which one is per- 
mitted to have with God's chosen leaders. Those 
who are responsible for the conduct of The Sunday 
School Times realized this afresh when a recent letter 
from Dr. Schauffler was received. In the changes 
incident to the new year, Dr. Schauffler’s ‘‘ Hints for 
the Superintendent’’ in the lesson department of the 
Times will be replaced by an article, written from a 
somewhat different standpoint, by a layman actively 
engaged each week in the work of superintending, — 
Philip E. Howard, president of The Sunday School 
Times Company. Dr. Schauffler’s message is as 
follows : 


Lo! herewith I send my last copy for the Times! Not un- 
naturally I look back for the moment on the past, and as I do 
I wonder that God has been so gracious to me all these years, 
I have sent the Times lessons from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, for nearly twenty-two years (accurately, twenty-one 
years and nine months), and with two exceptions, when death 
came into my family, have never been a day late in sending 
my manuscripts to your office. I have enjoyed my connection 
with the Times, and am grateful for all the courtesy that you 
all have shown me. May God bless you in all that you under- 
take, and give us all grace to remain steadfast unto the end ! 


Such a benediction should give every member of 
The Sunday School Times Family—and that means 
every reader of the paper—renewed strength and 
courage and hope for the new year and the new duties 
that are ahead. To Dr. Schauffler The Sunday School 
Times owes a debt of gratitude which it cannot repay, 
but which will never be ‘‘ outlawed.,”’ 


Xx 
Should Christians Wear Gold? 


There are many questions of detail in everyday 
living that cannot be ignored by conscientious Chris- 
tians, yet for the answering of which we shall search 
the Bible in vain for any hard and fast rules. This 
is well, for the answers will be worth all the more to 
those who study them out in the light of the principles 
of nght living which God has abundantly revealed. 
A New York reader is troubled over a question of this 
representative sort : 


It's an old and threadbare question which I bring to you at 
this time. I would like to know what you consider the biblical 
teaching regarding the wearing of gold, feathers (not birds), etc., 
by Christians? Do the many references to self-denial mean 
this? a - a soldier of the cross to be ‘‘ known by his uni- 
form "’ ? hat does 1 Peter 3:3 mean? There are in our 
little town four churches, two of them being advocates of plain 
dressing, and sharp lines are being drawn by those who believe 
that Christians should be wholly different from world’s people 
in these matters. I have a Sunday-schoo! class of young men, 
and I wear before them my watch and chain and my two rings 
that show I am a married woman, I thus go into detail to show 
you I do not refer to the lavish display of personal adornments. 


When one begins to ‘‘draw sharp lines’’ for other 
people over matters of detail in dress, something is 
wrong. When one gets so absorbed in the attempt to 
**simplify’’ the details of one’s own dress or per- 
sonal possessions, as to interfere with one’s service 
for Christ, or lessen one’s influence over others for 
good, again something is wrong. And both of these 
evils are likely to occur when one so far departs from 
Christ's teachings and example as to make a moral 
issue of the question of the use of gold on the person. 
A soldier of the cross ought to be known by his life, 
rather than by his dress. There is no more reason to 
single out gold and feathers, than steel and wool and 
silk and silver, and every other commodity in life. All 
of these articles are often used solely for pride and 


adornment ; and all of them, including gold, are often 
used for anything but pride and adornment. When a 
man gives his bride a symbol of eternal love in a cir- 
clet of gold, because gold is the des¢ that he can offer, 
shall she sell that ring and ‘give the money to the 
Lord'’? When a church or a Sunday-school expresses 
its love for a pastor or superintendent by the gift of a 
gold watch, shall he likewise reject their offering, or 
sell it and put its equivalent to ‘‘ better’? use? A 
woman was once severely criticised, by those who were 
drawing ‘‘sharp lines,’’ for ‘‘ wasting ’’ valuable oint- 
ment on the feet of Jesus ; and the Son of God made 
her name immortal when he commended her for the 
good that she had done, Of.course the buying or the 
wearing of anything solely to gratify or express selfish 
pride is unworthy and wrong. But it does not follow 
that to make the person attractive, in itself and in its 
dress, is wrong ; on the contrary, to make ourselves 
attractive is a positive duty, and to neglect to do so 
is asin. To use the best that one can afford to use, 
making service and proper comfort the test, is a good 
principle in life. Gold and silk and precious stones 
may contribute to that right end, and are not to be 
despised merely because they are valuable. To strive 
to be different from the world in which we live, solely 
for the sake of being different, and in details of life 
which have no moral aspect, is to oppose ourselves to 
the spirit and life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


x 


When the Pastor 
“Cannot Benefit Them Spiritually ” 


What is ‘‘church’’ for, anyway? How many 
Christian church-goers could have stopped on their way 
to church last Sunday morning and given an intelligent 
answer to that question? To get at the root-answer 
might be to solve more than one church problem for 
puzzled souls. Here is a question from a Washington 
reader which is probably a practical question in the 
minds of thousands of others : 


Would you advise church members who do not like their 

astor, and think he is not fitted for his position and cannot 
henefit them spiritually, to stay away from the church waiting 
for another pastor to be appointed, although they belong to 
that church ? 

If the true idea of the church is that it is a sort of 
spiritual soda fountain, to which one goes in order to 
have poured into one an appetizing spiritual drink, then 
one had better go only where the flavor of the syrup 
is exactly to his liking. Fortunately for church life 
and church growth, there ave church members who 
look upon the church in all its services as an oppor- 
tunity for personal service, and who recognize that a 
pastor is a man, after all, and may have some of the 
failings of which his congregation has more. There 
are even exceptional church-members who have been 
willing to love a pastor whom they did not like, and 
who found, to their surprise, that the ‘‘like’’ followed 
the ‘‘love.’’ And they are those who were ‘‘ bene- 
fited spiritually’ by the pastor in a way that, of 
course, would not be possible with the soda-fountain 
sort of members. Even when it is clear to loving, 
sensible church members that the pastor is not the 
right man for the church where he is working, there 
are some souls who recognize that ¢hen is the time 
of all times when its members should stand by its 
every service and help to supply the strength which 
the pastor lacks. It takes the best work of a high- 
grade pastor to overcome for his church the handicap 
that some members put upon it. When such a pas- 
tor is not at the helm, it does seem advisable for those 
church members to stay away. 
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The Making of a Brumbaugh 





By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





F YOU had stopped alongside a partly plowed 
field in Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, on a 
spring day about 1855, and looked closely at the 

farmer at work there, you would have noticed that one 
of his plow handles had an odd appearance. Closer 
inspection would have showed you an arithmetic tied 
to the plow handle ; for when the ground was fairly 
free from rocks, the moving plow made a better desk 
than no desk at all. That was the way George 
Brumbaugh, the father of Martin G., first got learning 
into his blood. 

It is not strange that such a man and his brothers did 
not stop with a plow-handle course in arithmetic. They 
could not give up farming, but they kept on with their 
learning, until they were eager to bring others into the 
privileges they had found. So they farmed summers, 
and taught winters. And before a great while some of 
the cousins and one of the brothers were so impressed 
with the need of a teaching center for their religious 
fellowship, that of the German Baptist Brethren, 
commonly cailed Dunkers, that they founded a college, 
at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. They called it the 
Brethren’ s Normal College; later its name was changed 
to Juniata. The making of a teacher had begun. 

In its very first year a smallpox epidemic broke 
out in the college, and the students scattered to their 
homes. There were three boys among them, however, 
who had come all the way from Ohio, They looked 
ahead to an early reopening of the college, and 
they did not want to take the long return journey 
to Ohio and back again for nothing. But the country 
people in the neighborhood were badly frightened by 
the smallpox scare, and nobody would board the boys. 
At the advice of Jacob, a brother of George Brum- 
baugh, the boys took refuge in an empty house stand- 
ing alone in the woods, a mile from any neighbor. 
Even then they could hardly live, for the farmers were 
afraid to sell them food. 


The Boy and the Saddle-Bags 

George Brumbaugh’s wife, who was a motherly 
woman, took pity on the prisoners. Every few days 
she would fill up a pair of saddle-bags with the kind 
of food and goodies that she knew they would like, and 
her fifteen-year-old boy, named Martin G., would 
jump on a horse and ride in front of the saddle-bags 
in the dead of winter out to the lonely house in the 
woods. The quarantined students began to think that 
young Brumbaugh had the right kind of stuff in him. 

‘«Martin,’’ said one of them one day, ‘‘ you ought 
to come back to college with us when it opens again.’’* 

««And I went back with the smallpox fellows,’’ 
says Professor Brumbaugh with a twinkle in his eye, 
as he told the story of his academic start. 

His father arranged to board him at a relative’s 
house near Huntingdon, and when fifteen years old he 
‘* got to go to school,’’ walking two miles to and from 
the college every day. It was only a fourteen weeks’ 
term that spring, followed by a six weeks’ summer 
term, both of which he took, but without any idea in his 
head of ever being anything but a clerk in his father’s 
store. Toward the close of the term Professor Zuck, 
the first president of the college, called him into his 
room, and said : 

‘«Martin, what are you going to make of yourself ?’’ 

««T don’t know, sir,’’ was the answer. 

‘* Well, I believe that if you'd try real hard you 
might become a school teacher,’’ said the Professor 
earnestly. And then he advised the boy to apply for 
a teacher’ s certificate from the county superintendent of 
schools, who would be around that summer holding 
his peripatetic examinations; and he told him he 
would have to work hard to pass the examination. 

Martin passed, and got his certificate to teach. His 
sixteenth birthday had not yet arrived. 

The next question, of course, and it loomed big, 
was ‘‘Can I get a school?’’ He tried a township 
board, but he hadn't a ghost of a chance, for he had 
had absolutely no experience in teaching, and they 
knew it. His uncle told him he would take him 
to call on a school director of Oneida Township. 
The director was in the field, cutting corn. Martin 
and his uncle strolled out and cut corn with him fora 
while, showed the certificate, told what they wanted, 
and the director promised to install the boy in his 
school, at twenty-six dollars a month for a five-months’ 
term. Martin was told frankly that he was very young 
to be applying for such a position, and that the school 


Glimpses of the rugged life-story of Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, whose book on ‘“* The 
Making of a Teacher "’ is making better teach- 
ers in secular schools and Sunday-schools, and 
whose new series, ‘‘ How Jesus Taught,”’ is 
looked forward to as one of the features of 
the coming year’s studies in the Life of Christ. 








was a large one—it had forty-seven pupils, some older 
than the teacher; but the director promised the boy 
that if he would work hard, he'd stand by him. And 
Martin was the richest man in town that night, for 
he needed money badly. 

Martin’s mind was made up on one thing : he must 
carry on his studies as he taught, so that in the spring 
he could go back to college for anotherterm. He laid 
in a ‘‘curriculum”’ of six volumes, Steele's ‘+ Four- 
teen Weeks in the Sciences,’’ —a series on physiology, 
physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, and astronomy ; 
and sitting up alone in his cold room on winter nights 
the young teacher mastered—which meant practically 
committing to memory—the contents of his six books. 

From October to March his school term lasted. 
From March until summer time he had his second 
season of college privileges; and then, while his 
father lay at home in bed, unconscious from the fall- 
ing of a tree, Martin, heart-sore and worried, applied 
again for the necessary teacher's certificate for the 
coming year, which he must get now for his father's 
sake, passed his examination, secured a school only a 
mile from home, which meant board-money saved, 
and started in to teach, this time, sixty-seven pupils. 
He was growing up now ; he was almost seventeen. 

Out of that second school of young Brumbaugh’s 
went six school teachers directly into teaching posi- 
tions. It is interesting to note what the young teacher 
himself found to be the greatest single factor in en- 
abling him to win the confidence and respect of his 
sixty-seven pupils. He had been told bya pious aunt 
that the people in that neighborhood wanted to study 
the Bible, and would do soif they could only get some 
one to lead them. Martin promptly started an in- 
formal Bible study class for the fathers and mothers of 
his pupils. 

His First Bible Class 

A little group of them met on Wednesday nights, 
in the different homes in the neighborhood, agreeing 
each week where to hold the meeting the next week ; 
and the Dunker boy threw himself into this bible 
teaching as heartily as he had into all else. He had 
some preparation for it; he had regularly attended 
Professor Zuck’s Sunday Bible class at the college. 
The fact that he was now teaching the Bible to the 
parents of his school children gave him a standing 
among them without which it would have been diffi- 
cult to govern that three score and seven young people. 

When sixteen years old, therefore, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh brought the Bible into vital relationship with 
his teaching. He has never separated them since. 

After his second return to Juniata College young 
Brumbaugh was graduated, in 1881, from the prepara- 
tory department with the degree of Bachelor of Eng- 
lish. In that year he had been made a substitute 
teacher of the college Bible class, Bible-study being 
compulsory for all the students. His cousin, H. B. 
Brumbaugh, who was later president of the college, 
heard him teaching that class on one occasion. Go- 
ing to some of the faculty this cousin said, «« I’ ve found 
a teacher.’’ 

‘« Who is it ?"” 

‘«M. G.,"’ was the answer ; and at graduation he 
tapped the boy on the shoulder and said, «« You stay 
here and teach."’ 

So Martin began on a scientific course in the col- 
lege proper, going to the Millersville Normal School 
for special work in calculus and advanced mathe- 
matics, and in the autumn, when he was due to enter 
the sophomore class, he was asked to enter the fac- 
ulty instead, to teach mathematics. As he had been 
sweeping out class rooms, cleaning out chalk-troughs, 
and ringing the college bell (he was given his first 
watch as bell-ringer), for the previous two years, the 
promotion to the Juniata professorship was a some- 
what sudden change, but not at all unwelcome. 


Two years before, when Martin was eighteen, his 
father, through too great leniency in extending credit 
to his store-customers whom he would not, from reli- 
gious conviction, sue for their accounts, had failed in 
business, and was about to lose his home and property. 
Martin's uncle came to the boy and offered to buy in 
the property, holding it undisturbed for his brother, 
paying for it by money which he, the uncle, would 
borrow on notes to friends, provided Martin would 
agree to start redeeming those notes when he became 
of age, three years later. Upon the boy's verbal 
promise alone the thing was done, and the home was 
saved, 

At twenty-one young Brumbaugh started in to make 
good his promise. He and his father had secured a 
good-sized order for telegraph poles from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and they had been working hard 
that spring, getting the logs into the river ready to 
float down. On the night before commencement a 
violent storm broke over the country, and the swollen 
current in the river broke the boom that was holding 
the logs and scattered them like straws, as far as 
Harrisburg, a hundred miles away. 

So on commencement night, after putting the rest 
of the folks to bed, Martin and his father walked 
seven miles to the river, and began the task of recov- 
ering their property. The poles were all marked, 
like branded cattle, and they were sometimes discov- 
ered where they had been placed in the hope that 
they would not be discovered,—under haystacks and 
the like. When they had already been cut up into 
fire wood, of course they were beyond identifying. It 
was a work that lasted for weeks, and it was rougher 
work than teaching. It meant the searching of river 
banks, and it meant aching body, and sleepless 
nights, and wet clothes, and torn hands. But it was 
not given up until 1200 poles had been delivered. 
And it was part of the making of a teacher. 

The next fall Brumbaugh was running for county 
superintendent of schools. An old farmer with whom 
he was talking, and who, though probably not op- 
posed to his election, felt it his own duty to vote for 
the candidate near his home, finally said, ‘‘Are you 
any relation of that young Brumbaugh who helped his 
father with the telegraph poles ?’’ 

The candidate confessed to the relationship, and 
the director changed his vote. 

Brumbaugh was elected, by one vote that time. 
Three years later he was re-elected for three years. 
In 1890, having declined a re-election to a third 
term as county superintendent, he went to Harvard 
for a year's graduate study, and then to the University 
of Pennsylvania, which gave him the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in 1893, and of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1894. In 1895 his old college, Juniata, elected him 
its President, and the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania created the chair of pedagogy, of which 
Professor Brumbaugh is the first and only incumbent. 
Franklin and Marshall College gave him his LL. D. 


Why McKinley Wanted Him 

The rest is well known. In 1900 Secretary Root 
asked Provost Harrison, of Pennsylvania, to name a 
man worthy to go as United States Commissioner of 
Education to Porto Rico. Professor Brumbaugh was 
invited, and twice refused. Then Root asked him to 
come to Washington to confer with President McKin- 
ley. Brumbaugh and Root had a long talk together 
in Washington, the former urging his declination, re- 
iterating that he had no wish for public life. ‘* Let's 
go over to the White House,’’ said Secretary Root. 

President McKinley told Professur Brumbaugh two 
things : that he wanted to put the conscience of the 
American people into the islands of the sea, and that 
he did not intend to send any one to Porto Rico who 
wanted to go. That was an appeal that made the 
Dunker Bible teacher halt in his decision. Forty- 
eight hours later his telegraphed acceptance was in 
President McKinley's hands. 

For almost two years Professor Brumbaugh con- 
tinued in character-building work in his new field, 
and then, soon after McKinley's death, he returned 
to Philadelphia, to take up again the work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in which he 1s still engaged. 

Such has been the making of the man whose life- 
work is the making of character in others, and the 
showing of others how to build up character in those 
whom they would teach. The Sunday-school has 
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life, knowing well that we shall reach its solution in 
God's time, by the way of the discipline of the soul 
in flesh. As Rabbi Ben Ezra says: 





“ Let us not always say, 
‘Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry ‘ All pe things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul!’ ’’ 


Some men’s most real battle with the body is in 
times of health, when animal spirits and physical 
force obscure the subtler sensibilities of the soul, and 
make the present world, which is only preparatory to 
the soul's real career, appear to be the final and 
genuine sphere. Other men find it hardest to learn 
the body's true ministry and use in times of sickness. 
It is for that purpose that God allows sickness to teach 
the soul thus through the body its true supremacy 
and the worth of the spiritual things alone, For thus 
the flesh reveals its glory in disciplining the soul to 
serene sovereignty and peace. ‘‘I am still far from 
good health,’’ writes a man of noble character and 
noble ability, who had broken down in his prime and 
was slowly coming back to power again, to a friend, 
‘*but I have every assurance that patience and per- 
severance will put me in better shape than ever. I 
hope to stay here until 1 am thoroughly on my feet. 
I must make a sure thing of it this time. God has 
been very good to me all these months. He has kept 
my faith in his Son and in his love for me clear and 
calm. I know I have gotten rid of a great deal of 
dross these days, and gained some pure gold. Iam 
much less anxious to walk by sight than of old, and 
much more willing to walk by faith. 1 am sure that 
I am much more fit for the Master's use than ever 
before. I am so glad that your ‘machinery still keeps 
running’ so well, May it never weaken or wear out ! 
I used to think that I knew what hard work was. I 
was mistaken. I am convinced that the hardest work 
in the world is to await his will, idle but eager to 
work, yet it is the sweetest work and the richest in 
wage I ever did.”’ 

The collapse of the body was no calamity to this 
man. It was a blessing. It was the making of a 
greater soul in him. If the soul had collapsed with 
the body, what words could describe the ruin? But 
God knows his materials, and his plans are never 
mischosen, All who will may grasp from the physi- 
cal condition of their lives, whether good or bad, gain 
to their souls. Did not Robert Louis Stevenson? 
Writing in 1893 to George Meredith, he says: ‘‘ For 
fourteen years I have not had a day’s true health. I 
have wakened sick and gone to bed weary, and I 
have done my work unflinchingly. I have written in 
bed and out of it, written in hemorrhages, written in 
sickness, and for long, it seems to me, I have won my 
wager and recovered my glove. And the battle goes 
on, —ill or well is a trifle ; so as it goes. I was made 
for a contest, and the powers have so willed that my 
battlefield shall be this dingy, inglorious one of the 
bed and the physic bottle.’’ There was no moral evil 
in the fact of’ such flesh. It was simply a fierce 
school, and the soul that could bear it took nobility 
from it. 

But while we can understand and profit by our own 
health or sickness, the mystery arises from the pain 
of others. How can we bear that? 


‘* A widow—she had only one ! 
A puny and decrepit son ; 
But day and night, 
Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all— 
The Widow’s Mite. 


** The Widow’s Mite—aye, so sustained, 
She battled onward, nor complained, 
Though friends were fewer ; 
And while she toiled for daily fare, 
A little crutch upon the stair 
Was music to her ear, 


‘* I saw her then; and now I see 
That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
Has sorrowed much : 
She has—he gave it tenderly— 
Much faith, and, carefully laid by, 
A little crutch. - 


Is there glory in such cruel flesh? Were the crutch 
ours, not our little boy's, or her little boy's, we could 
smile and make soul over it. But the little chap’s? 
How can we smile over him? 

‘*T want help,"’ writes a high-souled woman, suffer- 
ing herself, but bearing that with a joy in the glory 
ofinfirm flesh. ‘‘I can say, ‘Though he slay me, I will 
trust in Him,’ but the struggle is to say, ‘Though he 
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slay those I love, and make me look on in helpless- 
ness, I will trust." The suffering seems so unavail- 
ing. Christ suffered for us all. I understand a little 
of that as never before, but his suffering did avail. 
Does all the rest avail likewise, do you really believe 
it, the kind of suffering which is worn under a smiling 
face to the world, which can never claim sympathy 
because it is never talked of? 

‘*I do not really doubt Him, and I realize all the 
time that this darkness is only temporary—perhaps 
even more of physical cause than I know. But it 
would help me to have you say, too, that He is lead- 
ing all the suffering, helpless ones, even when they 
and we are unconscious of it. I hope I am not weak 
and childish. No one else knows, and I only ask 
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you to pray that I may trust till I can see more 
plainly.”’ 

Thank God it is even so. Our bodies are so glori- 
ous that we may bear about in them even the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our body. For we who live are always 
delivered unto death bor Jesus’ sake, that the life also 
of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh. The 
flesh is essential to him for full purchase and friction 
upon mortal life, whether in ease or in pain. And 
when we see this in others, even the little lad with 
his crutch, or the mother with the little crutch, but 
not the little lad any more, we may be calm and glad. 
God means good, and only good, to the soul. Thanks 
be unto him for the glory of the flesh ! 
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A Loved Friend’s Benediction 

There are rich prizes in religious work ; bigger 
and better and surer dividends than in any secular 
enterprise that was ever ‘‘floated."’ One of the rich- 
est of these prizes is the fellowship which one is per- 
mitted to have with God's chosen leaders. Those 
who are responsible for the conduct of The Sunday 
School Times realized this afresh when a recent letter 
from Dr. Schauffler was received. In the changes 
incident to the new year, Dr. Schauffler’s ‘‘ Hints for 
the Superintendent’’ in the lesson department of the 
Times will be replaced by an article, written from a 
somewhat different standpoint, by a layman actively 
engaged each week in the work of superintending, — 
Philip E. Howard, president of The Sunday School 
Times Company. Dr. Schauffler’s message is as 
follows : 


Lo ! herewith I send my last copy for the Times! Not un- 
naturally I look back for the moment on the past, and as I do 
I wonder that God has been so gracious to me all these years. 
I have sent the Times lessons from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, for nearly twenty-two years (accurately, twenty-one 
years and nine months), and with two exceptions, when death 
came into my family, have never been a day late in sending 
my manuscripts to your office. I have enjoyed my connection 
with the Times, and am grateful for all the courtesy that you 
all have shown me. _. May God bless you in all that you under- 
take, and give us all grace to remain steadfast unto the end |! 


Such a benediction should give every member of 
The Sunday School Times Family—and that means 
every reader of the paper—renewed strength and 
courage and hope for the new year and the new duties 
that are ahead. To Dr. Schauffler The Sunday School 
Times owes a debt of gratitude which it cannot repay, 
but which will never be ‘‘ outlawed.’’ 


ya 
Should Christians Wear Gold? 


There are many questions of detail in everyday 
living that cannot be ignored by conscientious Chris- 
tians, yet for the answering of which we shall search 
the Bible in vain for any hard and fast rules. This 
is well, for the answers will be worth all the more to 
those who study them out in the light of the principles 
of right living which God has abundantly revealed. 
A New York reader is troubled over a question of this 
representative sort : 


It's an old and threadbare question which I bring to you at 
this time. I would like to know what you consider the biblical 
teaching regarding the Reggie of gold, feathers (not birds), etc., 
by Christians? Do the many references to self-denial mean 
this? A a soldier of the cross to be ‘‘ known by his uni- 
form "’ hat does 1 Peter 3:3 mean? There are in our 
little town four churches, two of them ony | advocates of plain 
dressing, and sharp lines are being drawn by those who believe 
that Christians should be wholly different from world’s people 
in these matters. I have a Sunday-school class of young men, 
and I wear before them my watch and chain and my two rings 
that show I am a married woman. I thus go into detail to show 
you I do not refer to the lavish display of personal adornments. 

When one begins to ‘‘draw sharp lines’’ for other 
people over matters of detail in dress, something is 
wrong. When one gets so absorbed in the attempt to 
**simplify’’ the details of one’s own dress or per- 
sonal possessions, as to interfere with one’s service 
for Christ, or lessen one’s influence over others for 
good, again something is wrong. And both of these 
evils are likely to occur when one so far departs from 
Christ's teachings and example as to make a moral 
issue of the question of the use of gold on the person. 
A soldier of the cross ought to be known by his life, 
rather than by his dress. There is no more reason to 
single out gold and feathers, than steel and wool and 
silk and silver, and every other commodity in life. All 
of these articles are often used solely for pride and 





adornment ; and all of them, including gold, are often 
used for anything but pride and adornment. When a 
man gives his bride a symbol of eternal love in a cir- 
clet of gold, because gold is the des¢ that he can offer, 
shall she sell that ring and ‘‘ give the money to the 
Lord’'? When a church or a Sunday-school expresses 
its love for a pastor or superintendent by the gift of a 
gold watch, shall he likewise reject their offering, or 
sell it and put its equivalent to ‘‘better’’ use? A 
woman was once severely criticised, by those who were 
drawing ‘‘sharp lines,’’ for ‘‘ wasting ’’ valuable oint- 
ment on the feet of Jesus ; and the Son of God made 
her name immortal when he commended her for the 
good that she had done. Of course the buying or the 
wearing of anything solely to gratify or express selfish 
pride is unworthy and wrong. But it does not follow 
that to make the person attractive, in itself and in its 
dress, is wrong ; on the contrary, to make ourselves 
attractive is a positive duty, and to neglect to do so 
is asin. To use the best that one can afford to use, 
making service and proper comfort the test, is a good 
principle in life. Gold and silk and precious stones 
may contribute to that right end, and are not to be 
despised merely because they are valuable. To strive 
to be different from the world in which we live, solely 
for the sake of being different, and in details of life 
which have no moral aspect, is to oppose ourselves to 
the spirit and life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 


<< 


When the Pastor 
“Cannot Benefit Them Spiritually ” 


What is ‘‘church’’ for, anyway? How many 
Christian church-goers could have stopped on their way 
to church last Sunday morning and given an intelligent 
answer to that question? To get at the root-answer 
might be to solve more than one church problem for 
puzzled souls. Here is a question from a Washington 
reader which is probably a practical question in the 
minds of thousands of others : 


Would you advise church members who do not like their 

astor, and think he is not fitted for his position and cannot 
henefit them spiritually, to stay away from the church waiting 
for another pastor to be appointed, although they belong to 
that church? 

If the true idea of the church is that it is a sort of 
spiritual soda fountain, to which one goes in order to 
have poured into one an appetizing spiritual drink, then 
one had better go only where the flavor of the syrup 
is exactly to his liking. Fortunately for church life 
and church growth, there ave church members who 
look upon the church in all its services as an oppor- 
tunity for personal service, and who recognize that a 
pastor is a man, after all, and may have some of the 
failings of which his congregation has more. There 
are even exceptional church-members who have been 
willing to love a pastor whom they did not like, and 
who found, to their surprise, that the ‘‘like’’ followed 
the ‘‘love.’’ And they are those who were ‘‘ bene- 
fited spiritually’’ by the pastor in a way that, of 
course, would not be possible with the soda-fountain 
sort of members. Even when it is clear to loving, 
sensible church members that the pastor is not the 
right man for the church where he is working, there 
are some souls who recognize that ¢hen is the time 
of all times when its members should stand by its 
every service and help to supply the strength which 
the pastor lacks. It takes the best work of a high- 
grade pastor to overcome for his church the handicap 
that some members put upon it. When such a pas- 
tor is not at the helm, it does seem advisable for those 
church members to stay away. 
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The Making of a Brumbaugh 





By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





F YOU had stopped alongside a partly plowed 
field in Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, on a 
spring day about 1855, and looked closely at the 

farmer at work there, you would have noticed that one 
of his plow handles had an odd appearance. Closer 
inspection would have showed you an arithmetic tied 
to the plow handle ; for when the ground was fairly 
free from rocks, the moving plow made a better desk 
than no desk at all. That was the way George 
Brumbaugh, the father of Martin G., first got learning 
into his blood. 

It is not strange that such a man and his brothers did 
not stop with a plow-handle course in arithmetic. They 
could not give up farming, but they kept on with their 
learning, until they were eager to bring others into the 
privileges they had found. So they farmed summers, 
and taught winters. And before a great while some of 
the cousins and one of the brothers were so impressed 
with the need of a teaching center for their religious 
fellowship, that of the German Baptist Brethren, 
commonly called Dunkers, that they founded a college, 
at Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. They called it the 
Brethren’s Normal College; later its name was changed 
to Juniata. The making of a teacher had begun. 

In its very first year a smallpox epidemic broke 
out in the college, and the students scattered to their 
homes. There were three boys among them, however, 
who had come all the way from Ohio. They looked 
ahead to an early reopening of the college, and 
they did not want to take the long return journey 
to Ohio and back again for nothing. But the country 
people in the neighborhood were badly frightened by 
the smallpox scare, and nobody would board the boys. 
At the advice of Jacob, a brother of George Brum- 
baugh, the boys took refuge in an empty house stand- 
ing alone in the woods, a mile from any neighbor. 
Even then they could hardly live, for the farmers were 
afraid to sell them food. 


The Boy and the Saddle-Bags 

George Brumbaugh’s wife, who was a motherly 
woman, took pity on the prisoners. Every few days 
she would fill up a pair of saddle-bags with the kind 
of food and goodies that she knew they would like, and 
her fifteen-year-old boy, named Martin G., would 
jump on a horse and ride in front of the saddle-bags 
in the dead of winter out to the lonely house in the 
woods, The quarantined students began to think that 
young Brumbaugh had the right kind of stuff in him. 

‘* Martin,’’ said one of them one day, ‘‘ you ought 
to come back to college with us when it opens again.’’* 

‘*And I went back with the smallpox fellows,’’ 
says Professor Brumbaugh with a twinkle in his eye, 
as he told the story of his academic start. 

His father arranged to board him at a relative’s 
house near Huntingdon, and when fifteen years old he 
‘* got to go to school,’’ walking two miles to and from 
the college every day. It was only a fourteen weeks’ 
term that spring, followed by a six weeks’ summer 
term, both of which he took, but without any idea in his 
head of ever being anything but a clerk in his father’s 
store. Toward the close of the term Professor Zuck, 
the first president of the college, called him into his 
room, and said : 

‘Martin, what are you going to make of yourself ?"’ 

‘«T don’t know, sir,"’ was the answer. 

** Well, I believe that if you'd try real hard you 
might become a school teacher,’’ said the Professor 
earnestly. And then he advised the boy to apply for 
a teacher’ s certificate from the county superintendent of 
schools, who would be around that summer holding 
his peripatetic examinations; and he told him he 
would have to work hard.to pass the examination. 

Martin passed, and got his certificate to teach. His 
sixteenth birthday had not yet arrived. 

The next question, of course, and it loomed big, 
was ‘‘Can I get a school?’’ He tried a township 
board, but he hadn't a ghost of a chance, for he had 
had absolutely no experience in teaching, and they 
knew it. His uncle told him he would take him 
to call on a school director of Oneida Township. 
The director was in the field, cutting corn. Martin 
and his uncle strolled out and cut corn with him fora 
while, showed the certificate, told what they wanted, 
and the director promised to install the boy in his 
school, at twenty-six dollars a month for a five-months’ 
term. Martin was told frankly that he was very young 
to be applying for such a position, and that the school 


Glimpses of the rugged life-story of Professor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, whose book on ‘“‘ The 
Making of a Teacher ”’ is making better teach- 
ers in secular schools and Sunday-schools, and 
whose new series, ‘‘ How Jesus Taught,”’ is 
looked forward to as one of the features of 
the coming year’s studies in the Life of Christ. 








was a large one—it had forty-seven pupils, some older 
than the teacher; but the director promised the boy 
that if he would work hard, he'd stand by him. And 
Martin was the richest man in town that night, for 
he needed money badly. 

Martin’s mind was made up on one thing : he must 
carry on his studies as he taught, so that in the spring 
he could go back to college for another term. He laid 
in a ‘‘curriculum”’ of six volumes, Steele’s ‘‘ Four- 
teen Weeks in the Sciences,’’ —a series on physiology, 
physics, chemistry, botany, zodlogy, and astronomy ; 
and sitting up alone in his cold room on winter nights 
the young teacher mastered—which meant practically 
committing to memory—the contents of his six books. 

From October to March his school term lasted. 
From March until summer time he had his second 
season of college privileges; and then, while his 
father lay at home in bed, unconscious from the fall- 
ing of a tree, Martin, heart-sore and worried, applied 
again for the necessary teacher's certificate for the 
coming year, which he must get now for his father’s 
sake, passed his examination, secured a school only a 
mile from home, which meant board-money saved, 
and started in to teach, this time, sixty-seven pupils. 
He was growing up now ; he was almost seventeen. 

Out of that second school of young Brumbaugh’s 
went six school teachers directly into teaching posi- 
tions. It is interesting to note what the young teacher 
himself found to be the greatest single factor in en- 
abling him to win the confidence and respect of his 
sixty-seven pupils. He had been told bya pious aunt 
that the people in that neighborhood wanted to study 
the Bible, and would do so if they could only get some 
one to lead them. Martin promptly started an in- 
formal Bible study class for the fathers and mothers of 
his pupils. 

His First Bible Class 

A little group of them met on Wednesday nights, 
in the different homes in the neighborhood, agreeing 
each week where to hold the meeting the next week ; 
and the Dunker boy threw himself into this bible 
teaching as heartily as he had into all else. He had 
some preparation for it; he had regularly attended 
Professor Zuck’s Sunday Bible class at the college. 
The fact that he was now teaching the Bible to the 
parents of his school children gave him a standing 
among them without which it would have been diffi- 
cult to govern that three score and seven young people. 

When sixteen years old, therefore, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh brought the Bible into vital relationship with 
his teaching. He has never separated them since. 

After his second return to Juniata College young 
Brumbaugh was graduated, in 1881, from the prepara- 
tory department with the degree of Bachelor of Eng- 
lish. In that year he had been made a substitute 
teacher of the college Bible class, Bible-study being 
compulsory for all the students. His cousin, H. B. 
Brumbaugh, who was later president of the college, 
heard him teaching that class on one occasion. Go- 
ing to some of the faculty this cousin said, «‘ I’ ve found 
a teacher.’’ 

‘*« Who is it ?”’ 

««M. G.,"’ was the answer ; and at graduation he 
tapped the boy on the shoulder and said, ‘* You stay 
here and teach.’’ 

So Martin began on a scientific course in the col- 
lege proper, going to the Millersville Normal School 
for special work in calculus and advanced mathe- 
matics, and in the autumn, when he was due to enter 
the sophomore class, he was asked to enter the fac- 
ulty instead, to teach mathematics. As he had been 
sweeping out class rooms, cleaning out chalk-troughs, 
and ringing the college bell (he was given his first 
watch as bell-ringer), for the previous two years, the 
promotion to the Juniata professorship was a some- 
what sudden change, but not at all unwelcome. 


Two years before, when Martin was eighteen, his 
father, through too great leniency in extending credit 
to his store-customers whom he would not, from reli- 
gious conviction, sue for their accounts, had failed in 
business, and was about to lose his home and property. 
Martin's uncle came to the boy and offered to buy in 
the property, holding it undisturbed for his brother, 
paying for it by money which he, the uncle, would 
borrow on notes to friends, provided Martin would 
agree to start redeeming those notes when he became 
of age, three years later. Upon the boy's verbal 
promise alone the thing was done, and the home was 
saved. 

At twenty-one young Brumbaugh started in to make 
good his promise. He and his father had secured a 
good-sized order for telegraph poles from the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and they had been working hard 
that spring, getting the logs into the river ready to 
float down. On the night before commencement a 
violent storm broke over the country, and the swollen 
current in the river broke the boom that was holding 
the logs and scattered them like straws, as far as 
Harrisburg, a hundred miles away. 

So on commencement night, after putting the rest 
of the folks to bed, Martin and his father walked 
seven miles to the river, and began the task of recov- 
ering their property. The poles were all marked, 
like branded cattle, and they were sometimes discov- 
ered where they had been placed in the hope that 
they would not be discovered,—under haystacks and 
the like. When they had already been cut up into 
fire wood, of course they were beyond identifying. It 
was a work that lasted for weeks, and it was rougher 
work than teaching. It meant the searching of river 
banks, and it meant aching body, and sleepless 
nights, and wet clothes, and torn hands. But it was 
not given up until 1200 poles had been delivered. 
And it was part of the making of a teacher. 

The next fall Brumbaugh was running for county 
superintendent of schools. An old farmer with whom 
he was talking, and who, though probably not op- 
posed to his election, felt it his own duty to vote for 
the candidate near his home, finally said, ‘‘Are you 
any relation of that young Brumbaugh who helped his 
father with the telegraph poles ?’’ 

The candidate confessed to the relationship, and 
the director changed his vote. 

Brumbaugh was elected, by one vote that time. 
Three years later he was re-elected for three years. 
In 1890, having declined a re-election to a third 
term as county superintendent, he went to Harvard 
for a year's graduate study, and then to the University 
of Pennsylvania, which gave him the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts in 1893, and of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1894. In 1895 his old college, Juniata, elected him 
its President, and the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania created the chair of pedagogy, of which 
Professor Brumbaugh is the first and only incumbent. 
Franklin and Marshall College gave him his LL. D. 


Why McKinley Wanted Him 

The rest is well known. In 1900 Secretary Root 
asked Provost Harrison, of Pennsylvania, to name a 
man worthy to go as United States Commissioner of 
Education to Porto Rico. Professor Brumbaugh was 
invited, and twice refused. Then Root asked him to 
come to Washington to confer with President McKin- 
ley. Brumbaugh and Root had a long talk together 
in Washington, the former urging his declination, re- 
iterating that he had no wish for public life. ‘* Let's 
go over to the White House,’’ said Secretary Root. 

President McKinley told Professor Brumbaugh two 
things : that he wanted to put the conscience of the 
American people into the islands of the sea, and that 
he did not intend to send any one to Porto Rico who 
wanted to go. That was an appeal that made the 
Dunker Bible teacher halt in his decision. Forty- 
eight hours later his telegraphed acceptance was in 
President McKinley's hands. 

For almost two years Professor Brumbaugh con- 
tinued in character-building work in his new field, 
and then, soon after McKinley's death, he returned 
to Philadelphia, to take up again the work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in which he 1s still engaged. 

Such has been the making of the man whose life- 
work is the making of character in others, and the 
showing of others how to build up character in those 
whom they would teach. The Sunday-school has 
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had large place in his work throughout his life. Fol- 
lowing the Sunday morning Bible study at Juniata 
came the Sunday-school hour, in which he was active 
as a leader and teacher. While a member of the 
faculty at Juniata he always taught a Bible class, and 
on Sunday evenings he addressed the students. 

For the past few years he has been in close touch 
with the organized Sunday-school work of Philadel- 
phia, and has strengthened many a Sunday-school 
convention platform. And throughout all such work 
the teachings and the teaching methods of Jesus have 
been a constant theme of Professor Brumbaugh’s 
study. Always the compelling appeal of Christ's life 
to such a Christian soul-builder must inevitably be on 
the side of the Master's greatness as a teacher : a Di- 
vine teacher, different from all men; yet as a man 
using mnethods which we can use, and which He longs 
to have us use if we would enter upon the discipling 
of others. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Lesson Committee’s 
Hopes for 1906 


By John Potts, D.D. 


Chairman of the International Lesson Committee 


HE Toming year should be the greatest year in 
the history of Sunday-schools.§ Why? One 
says we have better equipment ; another points 

to a larger combination of head and heart in the 
teaching staff; another emphasizes the hopefulness 
growing out of the fact of the greatly increased inter- 
est taken by pastors. But is not the chief reason, 
that the whole year will be devoted to a study of the 
life of Christ ? 

The Lesson Committee heads the selections for 
1906, ‘* Words and Works of Jesus, as recorded in 
the Gospels according to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke.’’ It is a year in a peculiar sense with Jesus. 
True, we are with Jesus in Genesis and Leviticus, 
with Jesus in the prophets, both major and minor. 
But think of the exalted privilege of the precious op- 
portunity of walking with Christ in his incarnate 
career,—of living in fellowship with him as we shall 
be doing, not only on all the Sundays, but all the days 
of next year. 

What should be the expectation, and what should 
be the spiritual results, in soul-winning and in soul- 
culture, during the extraordinary Sunday-school year 
just approaching? There should be a holy league 
and covenant between pastors, officers, and teachers 
that nothing should be left undone to allure every 
scholar, from the primary department to the senior 
Bibie class, into the pathway of Christian discipleship. 

Who can overestimate the opportunity afforded to 
pastors to teach the people the life of Christ while the 
children and young people of the families are pursu- 
ing that study in the Sunday-school? It should 
mean to the congregations, as well as to the Sunday- 
schools, an ingathering of converts into the church 
which would mean a year of New Testament revival, 
—a year of ‘‘ seasons of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.’’ 

Therefore let every pulpit, every prayer-meeting, 
and every home, join in helping to make us all more 
Christlike as we study the words and works of Jesus, 
the great Teacher sent from God. Let the motto of 
1906 be, ‘‘ Myself and my class for Christ’’ ; then 
plan and pray and work more earnestly than ever 
before to be instrumental in the salvation of every 
scholar, Why not every scholar for Christ and the 
church? Think of how the Chief Shepherd will look 
down with loving sympathy upon all the under- 
shepherds, not only in the act of teaching, but in the 
prayer and study and work and week-day personal 
efforts to lead the scholars to a knowledge of Jesus 
the Christ as their personal Saviour. 

There will be life-long value to all the scholars in 
the enrichment of the mind and heart with the words 
of Christ and with his wonderful works,—from the 
angel message and the angel song, ‘‘ Be not afraid ; 
for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all the people: For there is born to you 
this day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord. And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall 
find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying 
in a manger. And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased,’’—on 
to the atoning grace, the triumphant resurrection, and 
the glorious ascension. 

What shall I more say to lead to immediate conse- 
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cration, preparation, and expectation? Just this,— 
the word of Christ himself: ‘‘ According to your 
faith be it done unto you."’ Let us all begin to pray for 
each other daily, so that we may be mutual helpers of 
each others’ faith, And in view of all that, in 
brotherly love, I have suggested to pastors in their 
great and influential relation to the Sunday-school, to 
superintendents and officers and teachers, let me give 
you a glorious word originally written by Paul : «‘ And 
my God shall supply every need of yours according to 
his riches in glory in Christ Jesus.’’ Let us one and all 
bear in mind how near and how gracious the Holy 
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Spirit shall be while we are expounding and illus- 
trating the life and death and resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

This will appear plain to all Bibleteachers as we 
recall the words of Christ ;: ‘‘ He shall glorify me: for 
he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you.”’ 
Then as the year of grace, 1906, passes by, we shall, 
with ever-growing emphasis, say, ‘‘And the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld 
his glory, glory as of the only begotten from the 
Father), full of grace and truth,"’ 

Toronto, CANADA. 
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Was the World Ready for the Coming of Christ? 





By David R. Breed, D.D., Author of “A History of the Preparation of the World for Christ ” 





HE question which forms the caption of this 
article is answered again and again in the New 
Testament in the affirmative. There are a mul- 

titude of passages in which it is declared that the 
time of fulfilment of prophecy had arrived, and that 
both Jews and Gentiles were prepared to receive their 
Redeemer. There are also a number of succinct and 
peculiar statements to the same effect, as when Jesus, 
in the opening of his ministry, announced, ‘‘ The 
time is fulfilled,-and the kingdom of God is at hand”’ 
(Mark 1:15), and as Paul wrote to the Galatians, 
«When the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his Son’’ (Gal. 4: 4). It is the purpose of this article 
to show that the conditions which obtained at the time 
of the Saviour’s birth fully and emphatically bear out 
these declarations of the New Testament,—that the 
world was ready for the coming of the Christ. 

The subject naturally divides into two parts, re- 
ligious and political, and each of these subdivides 
into two parts, as related to the Jews and the Gen- 
tiles. We shall proceed’upon this plan. 


I. The Religious Readiness 


1. In their religious thought and life the Jews were 
ready. This is abundantly set forth in the New Tes- 
tament. It teaches us that upon all hands prophecy 
was regarded as upon the eve of its fulfilment. This 
was held not only by the scribes and priests, such as 
promptly directed the Wise Men to Bethlehem as the 


birthplace of the coming Messiah, but was fully shared - 


by private persons like Simeon and Anna (Luke 2), 
who ‘‘ were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem,’’ 
and who were confident that they would live to ‘‘see 
the Lord’s Christ.’’ 

Such expectations were the product of a long course 
of Messianic instruction in connection with what is 
known as ‘‘ The Hope of Israel.’’ This hope was based 
upon a single coherent and comprehensive promise, 
called throughout Scripture ‘‘ The Promise,’’ to 
distinguish it from all special or minor promises. 
It was first made to our first parents immediately 
after their fall. It was substantially repeated to their 
successors through the early ages. It was distinctly 
formulated to Abraham in the ‘‘ everlasting cove- 
nant.’’ It was subsequently elaborated until the vast 
variety of its features were clearly revealed and under- 
stood. But, in particular, the time of the fulfilment 
of this promise and of the realization of this hope was 
so well defined that when Jesus was born his people 
were ready for his advent. Their expectations are 
well set forth by Professor W. J. Beecher, in his re- 
cent book on ‘‘ The Prophets and the Promise.’’ 

While the sacred Scriptures were the fundamental 
base of these expectations, the expectations were also 
cultivated and formulated by a vast rabbinical litera- 
ture. Herein such doctrines as the following were em- 
bodied: The pre-mundane existence of the Messian ; 
his superiority to Moses and to the angels ; hisrepresen- 
tative character ; his violent death, and that for his peo- 
ple ; his redemptive work ; the prevalence of his law, 
and the universal extension and blessings of his 
kingdom. 

At the time of the Saviour’s birth these expectations 
had become intense. Every devout Israelite prayed 
day by day for the gathering together of the dispersed 
at the call of the Messiah. Again and again they 
had asked, ‘*‘Why does he delay his coming ?’’ 
They looked for some divine announcement of his 
appearing with the return of almost every sun. At 
the time of the great festivals they flocked to Jerusa- 
lem by the million, thinking they might meet him 
there. No wonder that when John the Baptist began 
to preach he fairly emptied the cities and populated 
the wilderness. No wonder that when Jesus had 


gtven his first public discourse, ‘‘ great multitudes 
followed him.’’ The Jews were ready for his 
coming. 

2. In their religious thought and life the Gentiles 
were also ready. The Magi who came from the far 
East inquiring for the King of the Jews were by no 
means all of their class, but merely examples of it. 
They are followed indeed by a considerable number 
who receive special mention in the New Testament. 
Such were the centurion of Capernaum, the Greeks 
who came up to worship at the feast (John 12 : 20), 
the Ethiopian eunuch whom Philip led into the light, 
and others, 

The Gentile expectation was the product of a two- 
fold influence : First, their own revolt against their 
own superstitions. They had become weary of their 
idols and given themselves up to wholesale skepticism. 
Their philosophers taught that religious ceremonies 
were to be observed only as a matter of ancient cus- 
tom. Seneca, for example, in his tract, ‘‘ Against 
Superstition,’’ speaks of the ‘‘ ignoble crowd of Gods,”’ 
and declared that ‘‘ their worship belonged to usage 
rather than to reality.’’ 

Polybius, the Greek historian, regarded religion 
simply as the pillar of the state—holding the ignorant 
multitude in check. Cicero made light of what he 
called the ‘‘ superstitions’’ of the people, and said he 
would be doing his country an immense benefit by 
destroying them. The record might be indefinitely 
extended. 

The destruction of their faith led to despair. The 
heathen world was left without hope. Stoicism, the 
noblest of heathen philosophies, was simply ‘an 
apprenticeship to death."’ Pilate’s question, ‘‘ What 
is truth ?’’ reflected the mind of the whole Gentile 
world. Seneca said much the same thing: ‘‘Oh! 
if one might only have a guide to truth !"’ 


** On that hard Roman world disgust 
And secret loathing fell ; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.’’ 


But this very despair in turn prepared the way for the 
Redeemer. It begat intense desire for light and 
peace. There were many earnest souls, like St. 
Augustine in a later century, who, after reading 
Cicero’s Hortenstus—the best that heathenism could 
offer, and that, nothing, testifies : ‘‘ Then I arose and 
went to Christ.’’ It was exactly the frame of mind 
of the Gentile world when Jesus was born—it was 
ready for him. 

The second factor in Gentile.expectation was Jewish 
influence. It would seem that for this very purpose 
the Jewish people had been scattered among the 
nations—that they might enlighten them in the 
knowledge of God and in the hope of redemption. 

Gentile philosophy had moved through a great 
orbit, starting from primitive monotheism and 
thence passing through naturism to polytheism ; 
thence, from polytheism to syncretism ; and finally 
from syncretism back to monotheism again. The 
very multiplication of its gods had insured the over- 
throw of all of them. The Apostle Paul referred to 
this state of affairs in his address at Athens, in his 
reference to their ‘‘many objects of worship’’ and 
their altar to an ‘‘unknown god.’’ Philosophy had 
attempted to refine polytheism into a high unity and 
polytheism was thereby discredited. Socrates had 
much to do with this important work. Plato con- 
tinued it, deriving all existence from ‘‘One who is 
hard to find and whom, when found, it is impossible 
to make known to all.’ Varro held that the only 
true thing in religion was the idea of the ‘‘soul of the 
world.’’ Strabo said ‘‘this one supreme essence is 
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what embraces all.’’ Pliny adored an infinite creative 
spirit. Such testimony could be multiplied. 

The dispersion of the Jews, with their pure mono- 
theism, among Gentiles who had arrived at such a 
state of mind, exercised an incalculable influence. 
This was indefinitely increased by the translation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek,—the Septuagint. 
The result was that a very large number of Gentiles 
were led to embrace Jewish doctrines. The syna- 
gogues were filled with proselytes who shared in the 
Hope of Israel. Jewish influence was still further 
extended. Unconsciously to the Gentiles, their fel- 
lowship with the Jews inspired in the minds of those 
who had professed no faith in Judaism a hope of 
their own, and at the time of the Saviour’s birth they 
were looking for a deliverer from their darkness and 
sin. Suetonius, Tacitus, and Virgil give distinct ex- 
pression to this hope. It was widespread and em- 
phatic. It was by no means as distinct and spiritual 
as the Hope of Israel, but it embodied the ‘desire of 
all nations.'"* The Gentiles were ready for the com- 
ing of the Christ. 


Il, The Political Readiness 


1. In their political thought and life the Jews were 
ready for the Christ. As they had been led through 
a long course of religious preparation in the develop- 
ment of the Hope of Israel, so also they had been 
led through a long course of political preparation. 
They had been trained for national life in Egypt, 
brought to a high degree of influence under David 
and Solomon, deprived of liberty and carried into 
captivity to cure them of idolatry, scattered among all 
nations to destroy their exclusiveness and bigotry, and 
finally restored to independence under the Maccabees. 

The coming of the Maccabees was immediately 
preceded by a revival of patriotic pietism such as 
Israel had not known for centuries, and their at- 
tempts to restore the freedom of Israel were pro- 
moted by the, internal dissensions of the Syrian 
kingdom. Jerusalem was soon rescued from its alien 
lords, and ere long all Palestine was delivered from 
the foreign yoke. The result was national consolida- 
tion. It gave the Jews a deeper sense of the stability 
of their institutions and a firmer faith in the God of 
their fathers.- Their political unity was realized. 
This gave a very substantial basis to their religious 
hope : the restitution of their temporal kingdom pre- 
pared them for the coming of the kingdom of heaven. 
Patriotism and piety coalesced. 

The effects of this movement were not dissipated by 
the coming of the Romans, —they were rather height- 
ened and established. By the decree of the Roman 
Senate, Herod became ‘‘ King of the Jews,'’—the 
first to bear that title since Solomon, and he was con- 
firmed in the possession of more territory than any Jew- 
ish sovereign had ever ruled except David and Solo- 
mon. Herod undertook to rebuild the temple, and 
thus enlarged the expectations of the hour, the nation. 
Jerusalem and its central shrine were made ready for 
the coming of the true King. So when John the 
Baptist appeared, he was in the line not only of the 
religious expectancy, but of the political expectancy 
as well. His authoritative cry, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord,'’ may be interpreted in either sense. 
The Jews had been made ready for his coming. 

2. The political life and thought of the Gentile 
world was also ripe for the appearance of the Christ. 
This is indeed the feature which is usually empha- 
sized. A wonderful unification of the world had been 
accomplished. This was expressed in three ways. 
First, by the Hellenizing of the nations. The Greek 
language, literature, and customs had been every- 
where diffused. Second, by the transformation of the 
Jew. He had become a cosmopolite. Third, by 
the prevalence of Roman law and arms. 

The world had never seen a time when the promul- 
gation of the gospel could be undertaken with such 
favorable auspices. It could be expounded in the 
finest vehicle of thought which has ever been spoken, 
and all men throughout the civilized world might un- 
derstand. It could be borne by Grecian Jews, like 
Philip, Apollos, and Paul, who were equally at ease 
in Jerusalem, Athens, or Rome—Jews by faith, 
Greeks by culture, and Romans in citizenship. It 
could be carried over roads which the Romans had 
made from Parthia in the far East to the pillars of 
Hercules, and protected by laws, uniform and just, to 
which all men owed and owned allegiance. The po- 
litical readiness of the world for Christ is summarized 
in the title which Pilate prepared for the cross of 
Jesus, which ‘‘ was written in Hebrew and in Latin 
and in Greek.'" The three great forces of the world 
—religious, legal, and philosophical—centered in the 
Cross of Calvary ! Yes ; the world was ready for Him. 

PirTsBurGH, Pa. 
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By Emma C. Dowd 


‘¢ TT IS high time that Hildred knew her letters,"’ 
declared Grandma. 
‘‘Why, she’s only seven,’’ said Robert. 
Robert himself was twelve. ‘‘ Hardly anybody in 
our room knows the alphabet. They don’t teach it 
at school nowadays."’ 

‘All the more, then, it ought to be taught at 
home."’ Grandma clung to old-fashioned methods. 
‘*I hope you haven't forgotten yours.’ 

‘‘No, ma'am; I never shall,’’ laughed Robert, 
remembering the hours up in Grandma's room, be- 
fore he went to school, when he had had only the 
unlearned alphabet for company. 

So Hildred took her first lesson, but it was not a 
success, for the little girl couldn't seem to remember 
whether A pointed up or down, or if it were B or D 
that had two curves. 

Thus matters stood, early in December, when Aunt 
Judith came. 

«« Now she'll want to teach me,’’ thought Hildred ; 
but to her surprise Aunt Judith did not speak of let- 
ters. 

She played paper-dolls and house more delightfully 
than any of Hildred’s friends ; she told enchanting 
stories ; and in less than a week she had won the 
little girl's heart. 

Hildred’s stockings had never been big enough to 
hold her Christmas presents ; but this year she was 
amazed to find them plumped out only with nuts, 
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raisins, oranges, and candy—not a single other gift ! 
Her eyes were full of disappointment when Aunt 
Judith said : 

‘«There were so many presents for you, Sweet- 
heart, that it wasn’t convenient to have them left 
down here. They are up in ny room—a long row of 
them! Come and see !"’ 

Hildred bounded away, Robert beside her, and the 
others following. 

Just inside the door the little girl stopped, fairly 
dazed at the sight. 

There, from end to end of the room was a row of 
boxes—boxes of all sizes and shapes, one taller than 
Hildred herself, several small enough to be carried in 
her hand, and every one of them had written on it 
a letter of the alphabet. 

‘*Each letter,’’ explained Aunt Judith, ‘stands 
for the present in its box, and for some letters there 
are two presents. I believe there are thirty in all."’ 

‘s;Oh, what can they be!’’ Hildred had reached 
the first box. 

‘Wait, dear !’’ Aunt Judith said. ‘*We thought 
this would be an easy way for you to learn the alpha- 
bet. As soon as you know A so well that you can tell 
it anywhere, you can open that A box and have the 
gift that begins with A, and so on.’’ 

‘And can’t I see any of them till I've learned the 
letter ?'’ Dismay was on Hildred’s face. 

‘*Oh, you won't have long to wait, Sweetheart.’’ 
Aunt Judith drew the little girl caressingly to her side. 
‘*Let’s begin right away! I've seen what's in the A 
box, and it's fine. 

The lips that had nearly been puckered into a cry 
began to smile. 

««Oh, I wonder what it is !'’ Hildred said. 

And so much did she wish to know, and so faith- 
fully did she apply herself to her task, that in less 
than an hour the box was open, and all the paper- 
dolls were taking their first ride in the new automo- 

(Continued on page 750, fourth column.) 
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XIII. A Weary Trudge in the Rain 


IND-HEARTED Mrs. Daley had sent in at noon 
some generous slices of bread and molasses, 
and a taste of cheese, and, almost too weary to 

eat, Cecilia tried to force down the food she knew she 
needed. But once, on stepping to the bedside, she 
f€lt Jim's head so strange beneath her hand that she 
bent over him anxiously, and heard a labored, short 
catch in his breathing. She called Mickey, but dull 
little Mickey saw nothing, heard nothing. Half- 
satisfied, she sat close to the bed, but did not even try 
to eat her lunch. Then Jim began to talk aloud, and 
to ask for ‘* Margaret,’’ and to feel in his bosom for 
something. 

‘«What do you want, Jim?’’ The Saint put her 
arms around him lovingly. ‘Tell me, and I'll do 
anything.”’ 

But Jim paid no attention to her, and as he talked 
on, his voice grew hoarser and deeper, and afterwards 
there seemed to be something in his throat that would 
catch the words and hold them back. 

‘«What do you think he means, Mickey?’’ She 
turned appealingly, and Mickey, anxious as he was 
to give her comfort, could only answer, ‘‘I wish I 
knew, Saint Celie.’’ 

But later in the afternoon, Jim stopped talking, and 
lay quietly ; and yet, as she bent over him, he didn’t 
seem to be fast asleep, and his face looked drawn, 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—A new family has 
moved into a tenement neighborhood known as ‘‘ the Court,"’ 
The little red-haired daughter Cecilia is soon nicknamed 
Saint Cecilia,—a name sharply contrasting with that of her 
younger brother, ‘‘ Puddin’."" Jim Belway, a cobbler, whose 
shop is always open to the boys of the Court, has become a 
firm friend of the Saint's. The cloud of Cecilia's life is her 
mother’s bondage todrink. A crisis in the affairs of the family 
is reached when ‘‘ Puddin’ "’ is hurt by a fall down the stairs. 
His injuries are serious, but Saint Cecilia, who has a very 
vague and mistaken impression of a hospital, flatly refuses to 
allow him to be moved from the house. A visit to the dreaded 
hospital, prearranged by Jim, and the tenderness of Dr. 
Hanauer whom she meets there, quite win her over, and pave 
the way for ‘‘ Puddin’s"’ entrance. One morning Cecilia's 
mother fails to waken, and the empty bottle tells the story. 
Friends of the court, poor but sympathetic, perform the last 
acts of kindness for Mrs. Sweeney. On a visit to the hospital 
Cecilia meets Billy Daniels, who is fighting the same foe that 
overcame her mother. Cecilia has a new cause for anxiety in 
the sudden and serious illness of Jim. 


and a strange something in it reminded her very 
vaguely of her mother, as she lay in her last drunken 
stupor. Then Cecilia spoke sharply to Mickey. 
‘*Run, Mickey, and go to the drug store, and tell the 
man to send the doctor right away. Right away, 
Mickey,’’ and, with a clenching of the hands, ‘‘ even 
if it costs !"’ 

It seemed as if Mickey had hardly gone, when he 
came back. ‘*The doctor’ll come soon's he comes 
back to the store,’’ was his message. 

Cecilia's breath was coming short and fast, and she 
was clasping her hands nervously ; Mickey hardly 
knew her as he watched her restlessly moving about. 
Then she sent him for his mother, who came at the 
bidding, her hair still done up in a red handkerchief, 
and her skirt thrown over her shoulders, as a wrap. 
Cecilia simply pointed to the bed. 

Mrs. Daley bent over Jim, and for a few moments 
said nothing. Then she sent Mickey for the doctor. 

‘«T just been, ma,’’ Mickey's voice was low and 
strained, ‘‘and he’s a-comin’ !"’ 

‘“*If we had alcohol I'd bathe him,’’ she said 
shortly. Cecilia looked at her a moment, then said 
quietly, ‘I'll be gettin’ it.’’ 

‘*God bless you, child! Have you the nickel? 
I'd be giving it to you, but the last cent I had went 
for the bread this day, and my man won't be home 
this two hours."" Mrs. Daley's voice and face were 
full of the sorrow she felt. 

Cecilia didn’t even sob. ‘‘I ain't got no money, 
but I'll be askin’ the man, and I'll tell him I'll pay 
him by cleaning his floor. But I'll be gettin’ the 
stuff."’ 

Mrs. Daley rose suddenly, and slipped her hand 
into the pocket of Jim's trousers, and drew out some 
change. ‘‘I’m just thinkin’ he'd be like to have 
some in his pocket, and ‘tis for him ye'li use it, so 
"tis all right! Here's twenty cents, and it'll leave 
you fifteen for eatin’. Do you run, now.” 

The clerk gave her a marvelous amount for a 
nickel, and recognizing her as the red-haired girl of 
the day before, gave her a licorice-drop, and under- 
stood how grave her trouble must be when she left 
the candy on the counter. 

Mrs. Daley was bathing Jim's head with the alco- 
( Continued on page 749, second column) 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field ” 











How New York Serves Its Counties 


All the counties of New York state have county associa- 
tions. Most of them hold one convention annually. We 
aim to have one or more of the state workers at each of 
these county conventions. Some hold their county con- 
vention in the fall and some in the spring. If the conven- 
tion is held in the spring, we try to hold a series of Sun- 
day-school institutes in that county in the fall. A state 
worker condacts five or six meetings in the county ; this 
brings the state worker close to the people, and thereby 
accomplishes much, Counties that hold their converitions 
in the fall receive the institute work next spring. Thus 
the plan is that one or more of the state workers visit each 
county twice during the year. The arranging of dates and 
places for all the fieid workers has been made from the 
state office, a new feature, which greatly expedited work 
and lessened the burdens of the field workers.— Grant L. 
Bice, Secretary and Treasurer New York State Sunday 
School Association, Albany, N. Y. 


. 
What Does “I. B. R: A.” Stand For? 


There are two meanings of ‘‘I, B. R. A.,’’ but they 
work together, At a recent county convention the speaker 
to whom the topic ‘‘The I, B, R. A.’’ (International 
Bible Reading Association) had been assigned before pre- 
senting his subject, distributed the I. B. R. A. leaflet 
‘*A’’ (which can be obtained, upon request, from Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio). At the close of his 
remarks, he asked the questions found upon the leaflet. 
In unison the audience read the information given upon 
the leaflet, He then interpreted the mystic letters I. B. R. A. 
to mean ‘‘I begin right away,’’ and asked all who desired 
to join to fill out the application blank upon the other side 
of the leaflet, and hand it, together with the membership 
fee, to the ushers at once. When collected, the applica- 
tions were handed to the state secretary, who found that 
sixty-six members had been obtained. Of course they 
were individual members, which is not what is most de- 
sired, but the leaflets were classified as to schools, and it 
gave the secretary the name and address of an interested 
person in every school represented, and that was valuable 
information, As a result of this, in the month following 
the convention twelve I, B, R. A. branches have been 
formed, and doubtless as many more will soon be formed. 
— Maggie S. Wilson, General Secretary Delaware Sunday- 
School Association, Seaford, Del. 


% 


One Determined Woman in a Township 


It will soon be three years since a Sunday-school worker 
who was elected president of an Indiana township refused 
to serve. Nothing was done about the matter, and the 
work died out until nearly a year had passed. I couid no 
longer bear the thought that our township was doing noth- 
ing in organized work, and finally I wrote to the county 
secretary and asked him to tell us what was the right thing 
to do. Imagine my surprise when the answer came saying 
that I had been appointed president of the township! My 
impulse was, ‘‘ I cannot accept the office. I am not capa- 
ble, and have no time for this work.’’ Then a voice 
seemed to say, ‘‘ You have been praying that the Lord 
would give you something to do for him, and when he 
sends the work, you refuse to do it.’’ 

After a struggle with self, I took up the work. Our first 
effort was to secure a report from each school in the town- 
ship for the county convention which was to bé held in 
Bluffton in March, On the first of May we held our first 
township convention, Some said it was no use to try, for 
it would not be a success, But it was. Two other con- 
ventions were held during the year, which proved to be a 
great help to several schools. We visited the different 
schools, and persuaded some of the teachers to get better 
lesson helps, Then each school was requested to give an 
offering for the county and state work. We found it re- 
quired both grit and grace to accomplish this, but at the 
next county convention we were able to report $19.18 for 
the county and state work. As Wells County had pledged 
$80, and there are nine townships in the county, we feel 
that Lancaster Township gave her full share. 

This year we have held three strong conventions, and are 
now making plans for another one. One school has been 
persuaded to give the primary department a room by itself, 
and is getting ready to take up the beginners’ work. A 
few weeks ago, when a state primary and junior worker 
was secured by the county officers for a tour through the 
county, we asked that one convention be held in our town- 
ship. Our request was granted, and, although the attend- 
ance was not large, we already begin to see good results 
from that convention. 

It has taken much praying and a large amount of hard 
work to get the township organized again, but the Lord 


has greatly blessed the work. At nearly every convention 
we have secured at least one speaker from outside of the 
township, and we find that it pays well to doso. ‘*‘ Find 
out the needs in your school, and plan your convention to 
fit those needs,’’ has been our motto. We have also found 
it a great help to have some of the county officers visit the 
schools occasionally. In this way each school feels that its 
work is being appreciated in the county, and it makes a 
greater effort to become a banner school.—J/7s. Mary 
Wisner, Bluffton, Ind. 


x 


Normal Courses at a Seminary 


Through Union Theological Seminary’s department of 
extension courses for lay students a New York City Sun- 
day-school teacher may attend a class which will meet for 
one hour a week, and obtain, under professional instruc- 
tion, either the simplest kind of a general and popularized 
course in the English Bible, or else some more special, but 
none the less popularized course in biblical history, biog- 
raphy, prophecy, doctrine, Sunday-school management, 
and methods of teaching. The most available extension 
class for most Sunday-school teachers will probably prove 
to be that announced for Saturday afternoons, with two 
general courses of forty-five minutes a week each, the one 
in the books of the Bible, at 3.15 to 4 o’clock, and the 
other in Sunday-school pedagogy at 4 to 4.45 0’clock. 
Both courses will be conducted by Dr. Hodge, director of 
the department. New York Sunday-school teachers can 
secure Sunday-school normal course certificates from the 
seminary. 


% 
Spending Money Well in New Jersey 


The value of an organization’s plans is seldom according 
to their money cost. Every state and provincial associa- 
tion has in its field latent forces ready to respond when 
called on in the name of the Sunday-school cause and of 
Christ its leader. Five recent efforts in New Jersey illus- 
trate this principle more or less clearly. 

First came the tour of Mrs. Stebbins at the county con- 
ventions, The general secretary at Toronto arranged with 
Mrs, Flora V. Stebbins of Massachusetts for a five weeks’ 
tour, to cover two-thirds of the county conventions, with 
institutes in these and some of the other counties. The 
state had had practically no Home Department field work 
for seven years, the financial situation not admitting of an- 
other paid worker. Mrs, Stebbins came, attended seven 
county conventions and eight Home Department rallies, 
spent two busy field Sundays, aided in local preparation 
for the state convention, and left an inspiration for more 
and better work, with valuable plans for field organization, 
which it is hoped to carry out the coming year. The seven 
county conventions paid their usual speaker’s fee for her 
services, the rallies took offerings, and the net cost to the 
state treasury for all expenses was $28.11. 

At the state convention, for four years, an interesting 
feature has been thé annual banquet and conference of the 
superintendents’ union. Several hundred superintendents 
now look forward to this with interest, and attend it when- 
ever they can. The dues aré one dollar, which pays for 
the dinner. The state association oversees the work of 
this union, but it pays its gwn expenses. The fifth annual 
banquet was held at Atlantic City, in connection with the 
state convention, November 15 last, and the wise words 
and rapid-fire responses of International Secretary Law- 
rance were received and treasured by a large and select 
company of men from many counties, who had come prin- 
cipally for this occasion. Several of these men made gen- 
erous gifts to the work. 

The convention program included many strong addresses, 
but none of greater pith and timeliness than that of New 
Jersey’s upright and earnest governor, the Hon. Edward C. 
Stokes. The governor’s address was a unique feature of 
the convention, and its circulation throughout the state in 
the pages of our year-book will benefit both the cause that 
sends it and the schools that read and profit by its words of 
manly counsel, 

The issuing of this year-book has always been a preblem 
with us. Our twenty-one county conventions being massed 
in eight weeks just preceding the state convention, the gen- 
eral secretary has been unable to attend these and at the 
same time compile the data and make the plans incident to 
an early issue of the book. This year, by securing twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of the time of our enterprising and 
energetic recording secretary, the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 
the obstacles were so far overcome that the year-book, 
with report of the state convention aforesaid and the full 
Statistics and official lists, was issued on December 1, two 
weeks after adjournment of the convention. 

The last of these instances of good done with slight ex- 
penditure is in the field of elementary work. At the state 
convention our beloved and successful elementary superin- 
tendent, Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, resigned, to devote 


her whole time to the preparation of lesson work and other 
literary labors, The changes entailed by this will involve 
greater dependence upon the county superintendents of 
elementary work and their township and district helpers, 
One of these workers, in our most mountainous county, 
has for several years been doing effective missionary work 
among her scattered little Sunday-schools at the sole ex- 
pense to the county of her annual attendance upon our 
summer school at Asbury Park. The few dollars which 
this costs sets her up in business for another consecrated 
year of visitation and upbuilding. In order that she and 
other devoted workers may have a chance to learn from 
one another and from the leaders, the company of twenty- 
one is to be brought together next January for a two-day 
conference, the state paying all needed expense ; and each 
superintendent will be shown how to hold a like confer- 
ence of the county workers at county expense. This 
movement will probably cost, all told, a hundred dollars ; 
and we expect no other hundred of our money to yield us 
an equal return, unless it be that which we annually invest 
in the deficiency of our summer school. 

If you have but a little money to spend, spend that little 
in developing your latent forces.— Zhe Rev. £. Morris 
Fergusson, Newark, N. J. 
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Can State Secretaries Reach the Schools ? 


To do effective work the state or provincial associations 
must reach the individual school. This cannot be done 
through the state or provincial and county conventions, for 
these are delegated gatherings, and only a part of the 
schools are represented in them. In Nova Scotia the pro- 
vincial association, through its secretary, touches every 
school in the province each year, This is accomplished 
through his being able to attend all the annual conventions 
of the district associations (district corresponding to a 
township). 

At the beginning of each year the Field Committee of 
the Executive Committee, with the secretary, outlines the 
field work for the year. From the middle of November to 
the middle pf July all our district conventions are held, 
These are arranged orf the jour plan, each county follow- 
ing the neighboring pne in turn. Storms interfere some- 
times, but during last yearin only 16 out of 107 districts 
was the secretary prevented from attending their conven- 
tions. The program for these conventions is largely of the 
institute type, thus making each one a school of methods. 

We consider the district association the most important 
link in the chain of our organizations, as through it the 
progressive methods are brought to the individual school. 
We therefore make special efforts to make the district con- 
vention a real help to the Sunday-school workers within 
the borders of the district, and the secretary would rather 
miss a county convention than a district convention. 

All our county conventions are held on the tour plan 
also, and meet during the months of August, September, 
and October. Through this plan the secretary visits each 
county in the province twice during the year.— Stuart 
Muirhead, General Field Secretary of the Nova Scotia 
Sunday-school Association, Halifax, N. S. 


s 
Gleanings from the Field 


Rural newspapers in Maryland are to be the medium of 
circulating fresh news of Sunday-school work throughout 
the state, each week during 1906, according to George H. 
Nock, the State Sunday-school Superintendent, who has 
secured their consent to this plan, the Sunday-school news 
to be furnished, of course, from the state Sunday-school 
office. 


Delaware’s aggressive start in the securing of members 
for the International Bible Reading Association, as de- 
scribed on this page, has put it in the lead of all the states 
and provinces in North America in I. B. R. A. member- 
ship, writes Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner. For a state of only 
three counties, there is an example that ought to set the 
rest of us to work. 


In ‘*the progress of the game ’’ in New Hampshire for 
the year past no individual plays deserve special mention, 
but ‘‘ team work ’’ has won, as always. One year ago we 
were considerably in debt. The income for the year then 
closing was $691. In thirty years’ history our state associ- 
ation had never employed a field worker for more than six 
months in the year. But the co-operation of state and 
county and district officers bas been so cordial, and their 
efforts have been so faithfully seconded by local workers 
over nearly the whole state, that a field worker has now 
been kept in the field for the twelve months, the old in- 
debtedness has been canceled, a total income of $2,073 
secured, and the year ending last month has been one of 
healthful progress.—Roger £. Thompson, Field Secretary 
of the New Hampshire Sunday-school Association, Frank- 
lin Falls, N. H. 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





How Shall We Teach 
Reverence ? 


A teacher said to me, ‘* Which is the better way,—for a 
superintendent of a primary department, or a teacher in 
public school, to close her eyes during prayer, or require 
the children to do so, keeping her own open, the object 
being to secure order?’’ I replied by giving an incident 
occurring in my own primary department: A little boy 
raised his hand, saying, ‘‘ John had his eyes open during 
prayer.”’ I replied, ‘‘Charles, how do you know?” 
Children are quick to see the point, and I had no need to 
say more. 

There are exceptions to all rules. Parents and teachers 
may be a law unto themselves, and may rightly do things 
not consistent for their children or pupils to do, but, as far 
as possible, precept and example are twins not to be di- 
vorced. To my mind, the reverent attitude of the leader 
has a much better effect than wide-open eyes to spy out the 
child. 

A tactful talk upon the right attitude on prayer, supple- 
mented with a suggestion or two before the prayer, will 
usually secure the desired result,—and better the few ex- 
ceptions than the seeming irreverence of the leader. 

A prayer with small children should always be a short 
one ; those with older ones may well come under the same 
rule. Especially for the little ones should it be of interest 
to them and within their powers of understanding, —a prayer 
by the children, as it were, the superintendent voicing their 
prayer for them. 

Understanding of child-nature and child-need is as 
much a requisite for prayer as in giving the lesson. Most 
frequently, but not uniformly, I would have the children 
repeat in short sentences the superintendent’s prayer. 
This must be done most reverently, and while the petitions 
may be of a varied nature and for childish wants, they must 
not be wanting in proper dignity. Some people, in their 
desire to be a child with children, lower themselves, for- 
getting that to become a child is to be exalted. The child 
lives in a higher altitude rather than lower, but it is a dif- 
ferent plane of thought from our own; and never is this 
truth to be held in remembrance more than in prayer for or 
with children.—A/ice Hamilton Rich, Lebanon, Pa. 


“ 
A Calendar Plan for Birthday Observance 


Some one has said that the best teaching is that which is 
suggestive, leaving the scholar to work out the ideas for 
himself. This gives him the opportunity to use his own 
individuality in applying the suggestions to his own work, 
Among the many helpful hints given to elementary grade 
teachers at the Toronto Institute was the idea of a birthday 
calendar which Mrs. Barnes presented. 

The plan is to have a series of calendars, one for each 
month, each calendar being in some way suggestive of the 
season, and containing a song appropriate to be sung dur- 
ing the month. The children mark the dates of their birth- 
days with gilt stars. The complete series of calendars as 
planned for the writer’s primary class is as follows : 


JANUARY.—Picture of a snow or winter scene, mounted 
on gray cardboard, with calendar below, and the first 
stanza of Margaret Coote Brown’s song, ‘‘ Fast Asleep and 
Wide Awake,”’ lettered in white. The stanza begins : 


‘** Softly and silently falleth the snow, 
Blow winds, blow !*' 
(From Song leaflet. William H. Dietz, 95 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
5 cents.) 

FEeBRUARY.—A large, red, heart-shaped card, with pic- 
tures of Lincoln and Washington under two small flags 
crossed, and the first stanza of ‘*‘ America’’ lettered in 
black. On the calendar are fastened two tiny flags, one 
over the date of the 12th, and the other over the 22d. 
Very proud will be the fortunate child whose birthday oc- 
curs on the same day with either of these beloved characters, 


MarcuH.—A picture suggesting a windy day in late win- 
ter, when the snow is fast disappearing. Pussy willows 
are fastened to the card on which the picture is mounted. 
For the song to be lettered on the card may be used the 
third stanza of ‘‘ Fast Asleep and Wide Awake,’’ beginning, 


** Hark, the March wind sweeping down from the skies, 
Calling, ‘Arise, blossoms arise.’ *’ 


APRIL.—An appropriate Easter or Resurrection picture, 
and the words : 


“* Hark the bells of Easter morning, 
Ringing out their message clear : 
Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
Sound their tidings far and near. 
Children, listen to the story, 
oyfully they seem to say, 
Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
On this holy Easter day."’ 
(This song is sung to the tune “‘ Wilmot-Weber.”’) 





There can be no better sign of the progressiveness of 
the Primary Department than the use of the Beginners’ 
Course of Bible Study for children under six years of 
age, selected by the American Section of the Interna- 
tional Lesson Committee. The course is for two years. 
You can begin its use at any time. Send 50 cents for 
the first year’s volume or the second. 











If the lily bulb is used in the class to develop the Easter 
thought, a real bulb may be fastened to the card, with an 
artificial Easter lily beside it. For the song in this case 
may be used the first stanza of ‘‘ Beautiful Lilies,’’ beginning, 


‘* Beautiful lilies, white as the snow, 
Speak to us softly of long ago, 
Telling of Jesus who from the grave, 
Rose all victorious, mighty to save." 
(From Easter leaflet, “ Immortality and Light,”"—Hall-Mack Co., 
Philadelphia, 5 cents.) 

If the cocoon is used to suggest the Easter thought, have 
one fastened to the card, and painted butterflies scattered 
around it. 

For the song, use the first stanza of ‘* Easter Lessons,’’ 
beginning : 

‘‘ Butterfly, butterfly, flitting by, 
What is your message this Easter day ?”’ 
(From ‘Sacred Songs for Little Voices,’’ No. 1,—William H. Dietz, 
Chicago, 12 cents.) 

May.—An appropriate Memorial Day scene. If possi- 
ble to obtain them, two tiny ‘‘ toy guns,’’ crossed over a 
miniature drum, may be fastened to the card to suggest the 
** soldier life.’’ Mark the 30th on the calendar with a tiny 
flag. The song for the month may be: 


** Our fathers have purchased with tears and with blood 
“This beautiful country for freedom and God. 
Columbia, Columbia, our heritage grand, 
We'll love and we'll honor our dear native land."’ 
(Sung to the tune ‘‘ Home, sweet home.”’) 


In teaching this song, develop the thought of the sacri- 
fice of our fathers and our own duty of Christian citi- 
zenship. 


June.—Mount the calendar on a dark-green card, on 
which are fastened two or three artificial American Beauty 
roses, obtained from a milliner. Letter in white these 
words : 

** Our world is a lovely garden, 
God sends the flowers bright ; 
His love is in every rose-bud, 
Filling the world with delight. 
Then grow, little flower children, God careth more for you ; 
He'll send his loving Spirit to help you grow more true."’ 


(Adapted from M. C. Brown’s song, “ Flower Children,”’-—W. H. 
Dietz, 5 cents.) 


JuLy.—Two flags crossed over the words of the song, 
and held together by a bunch of fire-crackers fastened to a 
red card. Have a small flag fastened over the date of the 
**4th’’ on the calendar, and letter the song in black. 
Suggested song for the month : 


‘The flag of our dear country, the flag of the free, 
It is the dear old flag that I love best to see. 
Its colors all will tell me how good a child should be 
beter lives in this dear country, the home of the brave and 
ree. 


‘* The flag of our dear country, I love its stripes so well, 
And when I see its colors, I know what they would tell. 
The red stripe says, ‘Be brave ;' the white one says, ‘ Be 


pure ; 
The blue field says, ‘ Be true as long as time shall endure.’ "’ 
(These words may be sung to the tune “* Webb.”’) 


Aucust,—Picture of a midsummer scene containing 
birds and flowers. Fasten a spray of pressed flowers to 
the card. For the song, use these words : 


‘* All things bright and beautiful, 
All things great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
Our Father made them all. 
** Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 
He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings."’ 
(From “ Song Stories for the Sunday School,” by the Misses Hill, 
—-W. H. Dietz, Chicago, 15 cents.) 
SEPTEMBER.—A harvest scene with a bunch of wheat 
and miniature bag of flour fastened beside it, mounted ona 
brown card, and the song lettered in white : 


** We thank our heavenly Father for sunshine and for rain, 
For birds and flowers of summer, and Autumn's golden 
grain.” 


(Use music of “ Morning Song,”” from “ Primary and Junior 
Songs,”” by Mari Hofer.) 






OcrToBerR.— Picture of squirrels 
with their nuts, surrounded by a 
few pressed autumn leaves in reds 
and browns and yellows. A bunch 


of acorns may be fastened to the card also. Suggested song: 


‘* Father, thou who carest for tiny birds and flowers, 

Thou teachest bees and squirrels to save for winter hours." 

(“* From Song Stories for the Sunday School.’’) 

NOVEMBER.—With the Thanksgiving thought of the 
‘* Harvest Home,’’ a large pumpkin-colored card is used, 
cut to represent a pumpkin, Touch lightly in dark green 
the face of the ‘* pumpkin ’’ to suggest the slightly corru- 
gated surface. Near the top of the card paint the stem in 
dark green. 

Mark Thanksgiving Day on the calendar with a tiny flag 
to indicate our national day of Thanksgiving. Suggested 
song lettered in black : 


‘* Come, ye thankful children, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home ; 
Allis safely gathered in 
Ere the winter storms begin. 
God, our Father, doth provide 
All our wants to be supplied. 
Come to God's own temple, come, 
Raise the song of Harvest Home." 
(Tune; “ Spanish Hymn.”’) 


DECEMBER,—Any one of the Christmas pictures of the 
nativity. The Wilde, Brown, or Perry pictures, give a 
beautiful choice for selection. Mount the picture on a 
large beli-shaped card, and fasten to it sprays of holly or 
mistletoe berries. Mark the 25th on the calendar 
with a gilt star larger than those used for the birthdays. 
For the song use any Christmas carol desired. One of 
which the children never tire is the grand old ‘* Adeste 
Fideles,’’ using the words : 

**O, come all ye children, listen to the story 
Of Jesus, the babe born in Bethlehem." 
(From “ Primary and Junior Songs,”’ by Mari Hofer,--Dietz, 
Chicago, 40 cents.) 


—Beatrice M. Longfellow, Minneapolis. 
bd 


A Virginia Cradle Roll Committee 


We have a Cradle Roll Committee in St. John’s African 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school. This committee of 
six members serves as an aid to the superintendent of the 
department, who is chairman. 

Its work is to secure members and to assist in keeping 
the parents interested in the school. They meet monthly, 
and their report is prepared for the monthly meeting of the 
Sunday-school board. Birthday cards, or some other little 
gifts, are issued to the committee to be carried to the chil- 
dren whose birthdays occur before the next meeting. 

The first birthday remembrance consists of one of our 
Sunday-school buttons. 

The committee also assists in the distribution of certifi- 
cates of membership. When a member of the Cradle Roll 
arrives at the age to be transferred to the main school, the 
parents are visited by the superintendent or some of the 
committee, and arrangements made for the member’s 
transfer to the primary department. 

In a number of cases Cradle Roll members are trans- 
ferred before they reach the age limit, which in our school 
is four years. An occasional public service is held. 

Parents were present with their babes, The membership 
roll was called, and responded to by those who could talk, 

A program was rendered, consisting of familiar songs, 
two instrumental selections by our orchestra, addresses by 
the pastor, superintendent, and superintendent of the 
Cradle Roll, closing with the receiving of applications for 
membership.—/ames M. Collins, Norfolk, Va. 


~ 
A Thousand Children ! 


The climax of a primary union anniversary may be made 
effective by adopting a plan which has been often used, 
and which the Bridgeton (New Jersey) Primary Teachers’ 
Union made the impressive feature of its tenth anniversary 
last October. On Saturday afternoon and evening a special 
meeting and a social for the primary teachers was held, 
and on Sunday afternoon came the crowning event of the 
anniversary. All the primary departments of the city had 
been invited to join in a grand rally, and eighteen schools 
of the twenty responded. The First Presbyterian Church 
was crowded to its doors, and by actual count there were 
one thousand children under ten years of age gathered to- 
gether, beside about two hundred visitors in the gallery. 
It was a memorable sight to see so many little ones, and 
inspiring to hear them sing heartily, ‘‘ Jesus loves me, this 
I know.’’ Miss Rose Scott of Dover, New Jersey, taught 
the memory text, ‘‘ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
light unto my pathway,’’ and then the lesson, ‘‘ Returning 
from Captivity,’’ to this company of twelve hundred people. 
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Confessions of a Superintendent: First Letter 


Every incident in the letters of Maxwell G. Brainerd to Ben F. Selby is true. Real names are not giben, nor real places, 


but the Thing Itself is true to the facts, and the letters do not mince matters, 


It is all nothing more or less than the 


frank talk of one superintendent With another—an open-hearted disclosure of the inner workings of the school of experi- 
ence, wherein a man doesn’t get a‘‘ perfect ’’ mark every day of his life, but learns a thing or two, nebertheless. Selby 


doesn’t act on all that Brainerd tells him, yet it sets him thinking. 


DeaR BEN: 


So they have landed you on the platform! Welcome to 
the brotherhood of superintendents, one with the rest of us in our 
privileges and puzzles! I’m glad of it. 

And I’m glad you got into the thick of things in the first month. 
A Mount Hermon boy told me this summer that Mr. Moody once 
said to the school, ‘‘ Eat your crusts while you’re young, boys, when 
your teeth are good. When you get old, you can’t manage the 
crusts so well.’’ And there'll be crusts in the new work, without a 
doubt. 

You say you want my advice on hymn-books. I know some 
good ones; but isn’t it a trifle early for you to push out over such 
thin ice as a change in hymn-books? That’s about the first big 
blunder a go-ahead superintendent can make, and he can make it so 
ingloriously that he can set the work of a school back about 
two years. ‘The hymn-book you are using may be a poor thing in 
your estimation, but somebody in the school loves it, knows it by 
heart, and maybe has a hymn marked in it that was sung when the 
baby was taken out of the home circle not to come back again. 

You don’t surprise me when you say that your little talk about 
hymn-books at the teachers’-meeting didn’t exactly lower the tem- 
perature of the room. Shall I give you a leaf out of my experience 
book? Fifteen years have not blurred the writing, On some 
accounts I wish they had. 

When they chose me as superintendent at the old Memorial 
Mission out among the shops, they didn’t know what they were in 


The letters will appear now and then in this paper. 


think in Sunday-school his other name is Beglzebub. At any rate, he 
was on hand ready for business. And the first opportunity he had 
was in the hymn-book question. 

There was a dignity and sweetness in the hymn book that the 
old Memorial had used for several years, but I had an ear for march 
time and quick music, and I got it before I was through! Why, 
Ben, it never occurred to me that anybody could actually stand in the 
way of adopting a book that 7 was sure would be an improvement. 
Just then the music began—and I can hear it yet. a 

At a meeting of the teachers I calmly announced that we were 
to try a new hymn-book, explaining what advantages the new book 
had over the old, and in that way I trampled ruthlessly on some of 
the dearest prejudices of some of the dearest people in the room. It 
was a shock to me when the most aggressive worker in the whole 
crowd rose up and opposed the change so vigorously that the vote 
was almost unanimous against me. I almost sputtered as I announced 
the result. 

A few days later the leader of the ‘‘ opposition ’’ called to see me. 

‘«There isn’t any real objection out there,’’ he said, ‘‘to a 
change of hymn-books. Only, we don’t want to be forced into it. 
Fact is, some of us just got our backs up, and so the plan didn’t go 
through.’’ 

I saw a light peeping over the horizon of my Sunday-school con- 
sciousness, and I saw more light when, after a more tactful attempt, 
the new hymn-book was introduced, and my earnest fellow-worker 
forgot about his back, and remembered his generous pocketbook 
when the bill for the new books came in. 
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for. I had never been in the school as a worker. 
mission where the younger children were in the majority, and it had 
just about the finest crowd of workers you ever saw. 

Now I wanted to help, but there was one looming giant in the 
way,—which giant, in my boyish blindness, I did not see. 
simply the old-fashioned hinderer, ‘‘ Know-It-All,’’ and I rather 


It was a busy 


It was 


Now just between ourselves,—ten years later I would have been 
glad to go back to the old book ! 
to know that I knéw only the primer of Sunday-school work. 
day I may get into the first reader, and read words of two syllables, 

Let’s keep in touch ! 


And ten years later I knew enough 
Some 


Max. 








A New “ Bible”’ School 


It started with a boy who for some reason brought 
a red Testament to school on a Sunday morning. 
The secretary made favorable mention of this, and on the 
Sunday following several Bibles were seen in the hands of 
scholars. Again the secretary commended, and on a suc- 
ceeding Sunday gave a short talk on the Bible. By this 
time there were perhaps a dozen Bibles in the school. 
With the beginning of February a benediction for the 
month was adopted, and the announcement made that on 
each Sunday of the month the class producing the largest 
number of Bibles in proportion to its size would be privi- 
leged to dismiss the school. Bibles increased in number 
from Sunday to Sunday, and the plan for February was 
continued through March. As a result, a ‘* perfect’’ class 
appeared, and before April 1 we came to have several 
classes dismissing the school at the same time. The end 
is not yet. We have an epidemic of Bible carrying, and 
even a primary class has the ‘‘ fever,’’ and promises soon 
to rank with the rest of the school. 

It is understood that any class having a Bible for each 
member present is entitled to take part in dismissing the 
school on the day the record is made. Following the sing- 
ing of a closing hymn the superintendent will say in sub- 
stance, ‘* Perfect ‘ Bible’ classes of to-day may dismiss the 
school,’’ Thus the attention of all present is called to the 
perfect class or classes, or vice versa. The form of bene- 
diction is changed with each incoming month. 

We have all but accomplished our object, and this dur- 
ing a single quarter, and by never complaining of what 
was left undone, but rather giving due credit for what was 
being done.—H. £. Sudlow, Sherrard, Iii. 


a 
Making Temperance Sunday Attractive 


If the importance of temperance principles were fully 
comprehended, temperance Sunday would be hailed with 
delight,—a rich opportunity for seed sowing. 

The teacher who realizes something of the awful effects 
of drink, and the peril that awaits her flock, will anticipate 
Temperance Sunday and do what she can to make the 
hour pleasant and profitable. In preparing the lesson she 
will discard those illustrations which bring before the child 
mind too forcibly enticing evil, and will choose those illus- 
trations which uphold the right and noble, thus creating a 
desire for a pure, chaste, temperate, upright life. 


Temperance songs and a temperance responsive opening 
exercise, when stenciled on muslin, are ready for each re- 
curring Temperance Sunday, and are found useful in im- 
pressing truth. 

In a junior department where the pledge is used the 
service will be made more impressive by having the pledged 
boys and girls gather about a temperance banner (fastened 
to a high standard), repeat in unison the pledge they have 
taken, and sing a temperance song. Or the following may 
be used : 


“* Then conquer we must, when our cause is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust.’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 


To interest boys, organize them (for the day) into a com- 
pany of soldiers, using the following pledge. It would be 
more attractive if printed in blue on a white card, with a 
picture of a flag, the stripes printed in red. 





FOR LOVE OF. CHRIST AND COUNTRY 
1 HEREBY MAKE MY 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AGAINST KING ALCOHOL 


I PLEDGE MYSELF never to use intoxicating liquor as a 
drink, and I promise to do all I can to end the DRINK HABIT 
and the LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 











As boys delight in badges, give each pledged child a bow 
of red, white, and blue ribbon fastened to a small safety-pin. 

After the temperance lesson has been taught, form the 
boys in line on the platform, the captain holding an Ameri- 
can flag having the edges bound with white ribbon, and 
recite the following stanza : 


**In the temperance army 
We this day enroll, 
And pledge to fight 
With all our might, 
The enemies of the soul : 
Impurity, saloons and drinking, 
Gambling, cigarettes and smoking, 
Profanity and sabbath breaking, 
Every bar to God's control.""—F. 4. 


After singing ‘*Stand up, stand up for Jesus,’’ the chil- 
dren may march around the room and out singing, 
** Onward, Christian soldiers,’’ 

That the temperance influence may reach the home, leaf- 
lets are helpful. Two for junior boys and girls have been 
issued by the Permanent Committee on Temperance of the 
Presbyterian Church (Room 72, Conestoga Building, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.), which can be had free on remitting postage : 
** Pledged,’’ a leaflet for boys, and ‘*‘ My Brother’s Keeper,”’ 
for girls. The titles give the key to the contents, 

The author has also prepared a booklet, ** My wonderful 
House,’’ showing the effect of alcohol and narcotics on the 
body, and ** Letters to Temperance Light Bearers,’’ a col- 
lection of brief letters dealing more with the spiritual side 
of temperance. As each chapter is illustrated by light, the 
leaflet forms a series of temperance object-lessons, for the 
teacher’s use as well as a gift-book for the child, These 
booklets may be had of Mrs. Riddell-Huston, Clintondale, 
Pennsylvania, who will forward both on receipt of five 
cents. 

The room may be made attractive for Temperance Sun- 
day by twining artificial morning-glories about the window- 
frames and blackboards, etc., and fastening large bows of 
white ribbon or paper in conspicuous places.. The words 
**Temperance Sunday,’’ in large cut-out letters, fastened 
to a wide strip of ribbon-paper of a contrasting color, will 
be found useful for each quarterly Temperance Day. 

When the world offers so many temptations to the young, 
surely the Sunday-school should do its utmost to instil, in 
early youth, temperance principles. God speed the day 
when from every school shall go forth a band of loyal tem- 
perance workers whose influence shall be felt throughout 
every land. Save now for time and eternity.—Z/bertine 
Robertson, Washington, D. C. 


x 
Is the Bible “ Trailed in the Dust”? 


At sundown at an army post, when the American fiag is 
lowered for the night, it rests upon the arms of soldiers, 
who carefully prevent its touching the ground. It is a les- 
son in reverence, In the Sinday-school the Bible is some- 
times found upon the floor, or carelessly stowed away 
under piles of papers or miscellaneous books. Reverence 
for the Book may be taught in Sunday-school or in the home 
by a rule, invariably adhered to, that no book nor other 
object shall ever rest upon a copy of the Bible, and, of 
course, that the Bible shall never be left upon the floor, 
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LESSON 14. DECEMBER 31. 


——_—_— 


FOURTH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Golden Text: Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psa. 65 : 12 


= 








Lesson Calendar 


October 1.—Daniel and Belshazzar 


1. October 1.—Daniel and Belshazzar ........ Dan. 5 : 17-30 
2. October 8.—Daniel in the Lions’ Den... ... . Dan. 6: 10-23 
3. October 15.—Returning from Captivity .... . Ezra 1: 1-11 
4. October 22.—Rebuilding the Temple . .. . . Ezra 3:10 to 4:5 
5. October 29.—Power through God’s Spirit... . . Bech. 4: 1-10 
6. November 5.—Esther Pleading for her People . Esth. 4 : to to 5 : 3 
7. November 12.—Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem . . . Ezra 8 : 21-32 
8. November 19 —Nehemiah’s Prayer... . . . «Neh. 1: a-12 
9. November 26.—World’s Temperance Sunday. 


Abstinence for the Sake of Others 


. 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
. December 3.—Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls 


_ 
° 


ara - « « « Neh. 4: 7-20 
11. December 10.—Reading and Obeying the Law. . . Neh. 8 ; 8-18 
12. December 17.—Preparation for the Messiah . . . Mal. 3: 1-12 
13. December 24.—The Character of the Messiah .... . Isa. 9: 1-7 


Or, Pilgrim Songs .......-2c08 Psa. 121, 122 





14. December 31.—Review. 

1. January 7.—The Shepherds Finds Jesus . . « Luke 2: 1-20 
2. January 14.—The Wise Men Find Jesus. .... . Matt. 2: 1-12 
3- January 21.—The Bey Jesus... ....+.-: Luke 2 : 40-52 
4. January 28.—The Baptism of Jesus. .......- Mark 1: 1-11 
5. February 4.—The Temptation of Jesus. .... . Matt. 4: 1-11 
6. February 11.—Jesus Calling Fishermen... . . . Luke 5: 1-1 
7. February 18.—A Day of Miracles in Capernaum. Mark 1: 21-34 
8. February 25.—Jesus’ Power to Forgive ..... . Mark 2: i-12 
9. March jh, se Tells Who Are Blessed. . . . « « Matt, 5: 1-16 
zo. March 11.—The Tongue and the Temper... . . Matt. 5: 33-48 
11. March 18.—Review. 

12. March 25.—Temperance Lesson. ........- Prov. 23 : 29-35 

b 
The heavenly kingdom begins in the heart. 
tap 


The Review Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


AVE you ever known what it was to ‘get 
ready” for some special event? Have you 
ever known a time when there was nothing 

ahead to ‘‘ get ready”’ for ? 

Your younger pupils will be likely to remember 
*‘getting ready’’ for some red-letter event, like a 
party, or a sleigh ride, or a journey; and they will be 
glad to tell about it, and of what — they 
made. If they think that there have been only a 
few times when they had something to get ready for, 
lead them on, by questions and suggestions, to real- 
ize that every day they are getting ready for some- 
thing definite. oing to sleep at night is getting 
ready, by rest, for what we have to do to-morrow. 
Eating a meal is laying in strength,—getting ready 

r work, Studying a lesson is certainly getting 

dy,—not merely to recite, but to now facts that 

will be needed in life. And so it will be easy to 
bring them to the point when they will be ready to 
consider the question: ‘t Have you ever known a time 
when there was nothing ahead to get ready for?” 

With older classes and adults, it may be well to 
tse the second question only. There will be no 
need of going into such details as are suggested for 
the younger ones; but the second question alone 
ought to startle somewhat, and set a class to think- 
ing. If they are inclined to think that there may be 
times in one’s life when there is nothing ahead to 
get ready for, bring out the truth by questions simi- 
lar to those that have already been suggested. And 
don’t let them think that you mean that in a vague, 
indefinite way we are getting ready for the the next 
world all the time. That is true enough; but it is 
also true that every day of our lives we are getting 
ready for something important and definite in //zs 
world. 

And that is a central, clearly-defined principle that 
runs through the thirteen lessons of which we are to 
take a new-view on the last day of this year. Itis the 
_ along which the events of Old Testament Jewish 

istory moved, just as do the eventsof history to-day, 
and the events of your life and of mine. ‘‘ Getting 
Ready”: now, and for what? Whether we admit it 
or not, we cannot escape it. 

Now take up the twelve ‘‘chapters” of the true 
story of the Jews in and out of captivity, and get your 
class to investigate with you the ‘getting ready” 
facts and factors in each event or prophecy that we 
review. In doing this avoid vagueness, and find the 
actual connection, as closely as possible, of each fact 
of preparation with-the event for which it was a 
preparation. Make your own independent study of 
the text first by yourself at home, and set down your 
conclusions; then compare these with what the lesson 
writers have to say, and revise or add to what you 
have, as you think best. In class, a to draw out 
from your pupils the conclusions at which you have 
arrived, telling them your conclusions only after they 
have told you theirs. 

In the first lesson there are two or three very 
striking facts that stand out as in accord with this 
universal law of ‘‘getting ready.” Belshazzar is 


A Look Ahead at the Life of Christ 


FTER this review, the International Lessons 
turn from the Old Testament to the New, and 
devote the entire year 1906 to the Life of Christ 

from the Synoptic Gospels,—Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The ten or more regular lesson writers of 
The Sunday School Times will treat the lessons each 
week in this department. In addition to this, a num- 
ber of special ‘‘ side light” articles have been secured 
to assist Times readers in their study of the life and 
work of our Lord. One of these appears on page 740 
in this issue, others will be published throughout the 
year. A partial list is as follows: 


How Shall We Study the Life of Christ? 
An Editorial 


Bethlehem and the Nativity 
By Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 


The Varying Messages of the Gospels 
By President Henry G. Weston, D.D., LL.D. 


A Boy’s Day in Palestine 


By the Rev. Samuel Jessup, D.D. 
Sidon, Syria 


What Is Christ’s Forgiveness of Sin? 


By the Right Rev. Handley Carr Glyn Moule, D.D,. 
Bishop of Durham, England 


Why Are Sickness and Death in 
the World? 


By W. L. Watkinson, D.D., LL.D. 
Ex-President of the Wesleyan Conference (England) 


Did Jesus Have Favorite Disciples? 
By Hugh Black, M.A. 


Why Did Jesus Enjoin Secrecy? 


By Professor Marcus Dods, D.D. 
Of Edinburgh, Scotland 


The Child as Jesus Saw Him 
By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. 


Christ and the Workingman 


By D. Ogden Mills 
Founder of the ‘‘ Mills Hotels " 


Where Was the Mount of Beatitudes? 


By Canon Henry B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D. 
Of Durham Cathedral, England 


The Divinity of Christ 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus’ Summons to Individual Work 
By Charles M. Alexander 


Torrey's Singing Partner 


Pharisees’ Peryersions of the Sabbath 


By James Hastings, D.D. 
Editor of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible 


The Differing Truths of the Talents 
and the Pounds 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


The Child in the World’s Religions 
By Robert E. Speer 


Jerusalem in Jesus’ Day 


By Professor Lewis B. Paton, Ph.D. 
Of the American School of Archeology at Jerusalem 


Did Paul Believe in Jesus’ 
Miraculous Birth ? 
By William Henry Roberts, D.D., LL.D. 


The Lord’s Supper: What and Why? 


By Professor James Orr, D.D. 
Of Glasgow College, Scotland 


Why Was Jesus Put to Death? 


By the Honorable David J. Brewer 
Of the Supreme Court of the United States 


reminded of his knowledge of his father’s (or ances- 
tor’s) record: a knowledge intended to help him 
better to be ready to do his work as king. The fate- 
ful writing on the wall was not merely a hopeless 
announcement, but a last opportunity offered to 
Belshazzar to make ready to meet God. And, as 
Professor Beecher points out in his second para- 
graph, the whole incident was a preparation for 
what was soon to follow (the return from captivity), 
in that it directed attention to Jehovah’s temple, and 
brought Daniel from obscurity into prominence. 

By refusing to do anything but the best he knew 
how, in the matter and the manner of prayer, Dan- 
iel was all unconsciously getting things ready for 
an imperial, world-wide endorsement of Jehovah's 
religion, and was defeating the plans against his own 
life. Failure to take the highest ground just then 
would have been a pretty serious failure to get ready. 

Cyrus (third lesson) did his part in the preparation 
of Judah for the coming of Christ; and the heroic 
Jews who returned to Judah were making ready for 
the same great event. The rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, in the next lesson, was a still more definite get- 


ting “~~ 4 

ou will find a wealth of suggestions in the lesson 
writers that will work in with your central theme. 
Two leading questions are suggested by Dr. Dun- 
ning, in his first paragraph, that will set one to think- 
ing as to the great preparation which the captivity of 
the Jews gave to the world for the world’s present- 
day life. The captivity was to get the Jews ready 
for—what ? Dr. Dunning’s second paragraph tells. 
There were four great events after the captivity: 
what they were, and what their part was in the great 
‘preparation, Dr. Dunning shows (4th paragraph). 

o be a pathfinde: for Christ, as Dr. Banks’ last 
illustration reveals it, is the best kind of getting 
ready, for ourselves and for others, that we can do. 
To do anything else is to fail to be ready for Him. 
And to fall short in anything to-day is a marring of 
our part in being ready for what is ahead. Is there 
any such thing, then, as a ‘' trifling’ wrong ? 

It is all encouraging, not discouraging, that we are 
never through with ‘‘ getting ready” in this life 
Dr. Trumbull once wrote on ‘‘ The Duty of Leaving 
One’s Work Unfinished.” To have * finished” one’s 
work would leave a hopeless outlook indeed. What 
a glorious truth, that no matter how bright to-day is, 
nor how much we have done, it is only a preparation 
for a brighter to-morrow; and for that to-morrow we 
are yet privileged to be getting ready ! 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 

A valuable re-stating of the historical facts of the quarter 
(Beecher, throughout), 

Semitic eagerness for rewards throws Daniel’s refusal of 
money into sharp contrast (Howie, 2). 

Our sure protection as remarkable as that of the glass 
vase in the great fire (Banks, 2). 

Progress of the Jews’ preparation for Christ’s coming 
(Dunning, 6). ; 

Make Review Sunday a preparation for the coming year’s 
lessons in the Life of Christ (Dunning, last). 

Not the captivity, but the results of the scattering, the 
momentous event (Sanders, 1). 

Two radical changes effected by the captivity (Sanders, 1). 

Gain and loss of the rigidity of Judaism (Sanders, 2-4). 

God helps men all the time to prepare, whether they 
know it or not (McLaren, 4-5). 

Undivided reliance on God the condition of safe prepared- 
ness (McLaren, 7). 

How we may joy in the Messiah’s coming (McLaren, last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 





For the teacher’s own preparation, the scholarly survey 
of world-conditions, at the time of the birth of Jesus, which 
is given by Dr. Breed in his article in this issue (page 740), 
** Was the World Ready for the Coming of the Christ?” 
will be found of illuminating interest. Its reading might 
well be assigned to adult pupils also. 

Read Luke 2 : 1-20. 

Why did Joseph and Mary travel from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem ? 

Find Nazareth and Bethlehem on a map; how many 
miles apart are they ? 

Describe in your own words what the shepherds saw 
and heard while they were ir. the field, when the heavenly 
message came to them. 

How were the shepherds to know Jesus when they found 
him ? 

What did the shepherds tell Mary and Joseph when they 
found them ? 

What effect do you suppose that night’s experience had 
upon the different shepherds ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Titles and Golden Texts 


I. DANIEL AND BELSHAZZAR 

The face of the Lord is against them that do evil. 
—Psalm 34: 16. 

Il.” DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.—/Psa/m 
34° 7- 

Ill, RETURNING FROM CAPTIVITY. 

The Lord hath done great things for us ; whereof 
we are glad.—Psalm 126 : 3. 

IV. REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. 

The temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.— 
1 Cor. 3: 17. 

V. POWER THROUGH GOD'S SPIRIT. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.—Zech, ¢ : 6. 

VI, ESTHER PLEADING FOR HER PEOPLE, 

The Lord preserveth all them that love him.— 
Psalm 145 : 20. 

VII. EZRA'S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 

The hand of our God is upon all them for good 
that seek him.—£zra 8 : 22. 

VIII. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER. 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.—/ames 5 : 16. 

IX. WORLD'S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY. ABSTINENCE FOR 

THE SAKE OF OTHERS. 

Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.—z Cor. so: 12. 

X. NEHEMIAH REBUILDS THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, 

Watch and pray.—Matt. 26: gr. 

XI, READING AND OBEYING THE LAW. 

Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it.—Luke 11: 28. 

XII. PREPARATION FOR THE MESSIAH. 

I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me.—Maz/. 3: 1. 

XII. THE CHARACTER OF THE MESSIAH. 

Thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall save 
his people from their sins.—Ja?/?, 7 ; 21. 

OR, PILGRIM SONGS. 

In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shail 

direct thy paths.—Prov. 3: 6. 
XIV. REVIEW, 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness.—Psa/m 

65:41. 
~ 


When God ts at home in the heart, the hands are 
always ready to give hima fitting house. 


<_0 


The Facts of the Quarter 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


ROM the exile to the establishment of Christian- 
ity the history of Israel follows two lines, deal- 
ing with the Israelites in Palestine, and with 

those scattered through the nations. The lessons of 
the quarter have mainly concerned themselves with 
Israel in Palestine from the closing years of the exile 

about one hundred and forty years, from 539 to 
about 400 B. C. 

Lesson 1: Daniel and Belshazzar (539 B.C.).— 
The record is valuable mainly as teaching religious 
and moral lessons. But theincident was historically 
important in that, just at the right time, it directed 
attention to Jehovah's temple and its furniture, and 
brought Israel's great man, Daniel, out from the 
temporary obscurity to which he had been relegated. 

Lesson 2: Daniel in the Lions’ Den (539 B. C., or 
soou after).—Place unknown. Persons: Daniel, his 
enemies, and King Darius, known by this name only 
ir the book of Daniel. The record is for the purpose 
of teaching religious truth, but the incident has a 
historical significance similar to that in the preceding 
lesson. 

Lesson 3: Returning from Captivity (538 B.C.). 
—Possibly the proclamation was made from Ecba- 
tana (Ezra 6: 2). The persons mentioned are Cyrus, 
Mithredath, and Sheshbazzar, who seems to be Ze- 
rubbabel under another name. Permission is given 
to all Jews to return, and some avail themselves of 
it. Daniel is not expressly mentioned, but necessary 
inference points to him as the prime mover of the 
business. 

Lesson 4: Rebuilding the Temple. (537 B.C.).— 
The persons who appear are Zerubbabel of the blood 
of David, the high priest Jeshua, and other priests 
and Levites, the Jewish citizens, their Samaritan ad- 
versaries. The foundations are laid in the 
of a multitude, very many of whom remember Solo- 
mon’s temple. That Daniel died about this time is 
to be inferred from the fact that their adversaries 
were now successful in blocking the work for about 
seventeen years. 

Lesson 5: Power through God's Spirit (Jerusa- 
lem, February, 519 B.C.).--Now that the obstructive 
Persian emperors have been succeeded by Darius, 
Zechariah and his fellow-prophet Haggai urge Ze- 
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rubbabel and the others to the work of building the 
temple. It was completed and dedicated just before 
the passover of 515 B.C. 

Lesson 6: Esther Pleading for Her People (Shu- 
shan, 474 B.C.).—Darius has been succeeded by the 
great but vainglorious Xerxes. Mordecai and Esther 
are both imperfect, but even so, one or two with God 
constitute a majority. The Bible narrative now 
turns from the Jewish colony in Palestine to give us 
a picture of the Jews throughout the known world, 
numerous and prospering, but with bitter enemies, 
and sometimes in great peril. In this consists the 
greatest historical value of the book of Esther. 

Lesson 7: Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem (From 
Babylonia, 458 B.C.).—Xerxes has given place to 
Artaxerxes. The Bible narrative comes back to Pal- 
estine. Ezra and his associates, including priestly 
and Levitical scholars and liturgical experts, go to 
Jerusalem, commissioned by the emperor to make the 
temple services magnificent, and to enforce Jewish 
law. 

Lesson 8: Nehemiah's Prayer (Shushan, 445 B.C.). 
—Artaxerxes is still on the throne. Ezra has exer- 
cised his powers with more zeal than practical wis- 
dom, especially in the matter of Israelites who have 
foreign wives. The result has been fighting and de- 
feat, the walls of Jerusalem being filled with broken 
places, and the gates burned. By persistent prayer 
and tactful effort Nehemiah obtains permission to 
sacrifice himself by going to the rescue. 

Lesson 9: Abstinence for the Sake of Others.—A 
special lesson, outside the scope of this review. 

Lesson 10: Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls o {< 
rusalem (August and September, 444 B.C.).—Nehe- 
miah and his Jewish associates accomplish the work, 
in spite of opposition from without and fainthearted- 
ness among themselves. Their opponents are the 
peoples wits whom the Jerusalem Jews have inter- 
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In and Out 


By Alexander 


HE connected lesson of this quarter may be 
thrown into three groups, the first of which 
(Lessons 1, 2, 6) may be regarded as typical ex- 

amples of what Israel was in the heathen world during 
captivity ; the second (Lessons 3-11, omitting Lessons 
6 and 9g), the story of the return and effort to recon- 
stitute the national life; and the third (Lessons 12, 
13), the great light of hope that burned like the pil- 
lar of fire, through long, weary years. 

Daniel represents the ideal Jew in contact with 
heathen powers. He is the bright consummate flower 
of what the servant of Jehovah was meant to be. 
And the two scenes in which he appears, sharply 
contrasted as they are, are but the two sides of what 
God's servants encounter in an alien world. Some- 
times they are honored and recognized as possessed 
of pre-eminent wisdom and their words are hung on, 
being felt to come straight from God. Sometimes 
they are hunted and threatened because of their 
religion, but they are delivered by God. ‘ No man- 
ner of hurt was found upon him, because he trusted 
in his God.” The faith which brings down the 
world’s hate and thrusts him into the lions’ den, 
guards Daniel in it and draws him up out of it. 
Ged’s servants, are in the world in order that they 
may speak God’s message to it, and if they are true 
to him and thereby earn the world’s hatred, they 
also win God's protection, and are ‘‘saved from the 
mouth of the lion,” even though they may be torn 
by it. 

In like manner Esther represents another phase of 
the charactef and relation to a hostile world, which is 
proper for God’s servants. A weak woman, accus- 
tomed to luxury, she quails at first before the sudden 
and terrible call on her; but she soon rises to the 
height of sublime self-sacrifice, so nobly expressed 
in her [= words: ‘‘If I perish, I perish.” She 
accepts Mordecai’s stern teaching that her dignity is 
given to her to be used for others, and that slothful, 
cowardly silence, when God bids her speak, is fatal 
as well as criminal. And her spirit of martyr en- 
thusiasm is united with fine tact, which knows 
how to handle men and win its way. Would that all 
enthusiasts were as skilful diplomatists and all 
diplomatists as willing to die for their cause ! 

The three Lessons (3-5) deal with the first return in 
the beginning of Cyrus’ reign. In the first we see 
the preparations for the journey; in the second the 
“perme attempts to establish a feeble imitation of 

ygone glories; in the third the unveiling of the 
divine help, without which the enterprise must fall. 
The whole is pregnant with truths as needful to-day 
asthen. Look at that Lesson 3 and note how it all 
pivots on two points, God's stirring up the spirit 
of Cyrus, and his stirring up the resolve of the 
captives to seize the opportunity offered. It is 
but a shallow understanding of politics and history 
that takes note only of the whirring wheels and not 


of the great Engine in another. chamber that:drives «: 


them all. No doubt many purely political and stra- 
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married, Sanballat and the Samaritans in combina- 
tion with Ammonites and Arabians and Ashdodites 
and others. 

Lesson 11: Reading and ety or, 4 the Law (Jeru- 
salem, September and October, 444 B.C.).—Ezra and 
Nehemiah and their associates, taking advantage of 
the enthusiasm over the completed wall, hold a great 
convocation, publicly honor the Scriptures, and ob- 
tain from the people the voluntary readoption of the 
reforms that Ezra had previously tried to enforce. 

Lesson 12: Preparation for the Messiah (Jerusa- 
lem, not many years after 433 B.C.).—After 12 years 
Nehemiah resigned as governor, and left the country. 
As aresult the temple revenues fell off, the priests 
and other temple ministers scattered, the practise of 
foreign marriages was resumed. Later, Nehemiah 
returned, and he and Ezra again worked for reform, 
some one publishing the book of Malachi, with its 
delightful, but terrible doctrine concerning the Mes- 
senger of Jehovah, as a sermon for the times. 

Lesson 13: Zhe Character of the Messiah.—A 
presentation, made about 720 B.C., or later, of Jeho- 
vah’s great promise—the same promise that nerved 
Zerubbabel and Ezra and Nehemiah to their duty. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 


The pennane of our lives prove the providence 
of God. 





** God’s Goodness”’ to the people of Judah, in bringing 
them out of captivity and establishing them again in 
Palestine, is the theme of the quarterly review exercise 
prepared for use December 31. Price, one dollar a 
hundred. Order from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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of Captivity 
McLaren, D.D. 


tegic motives influenced Cyrus,.who was no mono- 
theist, and gave Israel's God but a lip homage; but 
beneath these and operating through them was 
God’s purpose. ‘‘I girded thee, though thou hast 
not known me,” said the author of the second part of 
Isaiah, speaking in the name of God. And we all 
need to be tutored to recognize God as moving in the 
history of the world. He has said, ‘‘ I reproved kings 
for their sake,” and, however otherwise the occasion 
of Cyrus’ action might be stated by politicians, the 
deepest truth concerning it is that ‘‘the Lerd stirred 
up the spirit of the king,” and the real purpose of his 
action, though not the purpose known to him, was 
‘*that the word of the Lord might, by the mouth of 
Jeremiah, be accomplished.” 

But note the other pivot. God wrought on the 
men who volunteered to lead the difficult venture. 
Israel had made’ itself comfortable in Babylonia, 
more than fifty years had naturalized them, and it 
was much easier to stop where they were than to set 
out on such a journey. So it needed a divinely en- 
kindled discontent and aspiration to overcome the 
inertia, just as the same is needed now to make 
worldly-minded Christians take the road. 

The effort to re-establish the temple worship brings 
out three striking points: the recognition of the tem- 
ple as the center of national unity, the mingled emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow, and the narrow exclusiveness 
which contemptuously shut out the Samaritans. In 
all,these points we may find lessons and warnings for 
ourselves. But the most important of these three 
lessons is the fifth, which teaches the eternal truth 
that all power comes from the indwelling Spirit. 
The great lamp-stand, the symbol of the Church’s 
office in the world, was a source of light only because 
it was fed with the oil which, from of old, had been 
the emblem of that Spirit. Its flame would burn 
dim and smoky and would soon die, if there was not 
constant flow of the sustaining oil. Would that all 
organized Christianity had laid that old, ever new, 
lesson to heart, and had ceased from carnal reliance 
on ‘‘might” and ‘‘ power.” We walk in the flesh, 
but we do not war after the flesh; if we do we shall 
be deservedly beaten. 

Lessons 7, 8, 10, 11. belong together as dealing 
with the second and third stages of the return. Les- 
son 7 shows us how to prepare for perilous ventures. 
We must lean on God altogether if at all. To lean 
half on God and half on an arm of flesh is ruinous. 
Christian soldiers when unarmed are armed the 
most. It shows us, too, as in a mirror, our solemn 
responsibilities as entrusted with treasures which 
are one day to be weighed in the temple court, when 
there will be wo to us if we ‘have let them slip 
through slack hands. 

vg ne | Ezra had failed by too great rigidity; 
and Nehemiah, with noble devotion, flings up bril- 
liant prospects:to identify himself with the struggling 
remnant; Their distresses are magnets-to draw him 
to them, as will always be the case with us if we are 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 31 (Review) 


really Christ’s. And we must prepare ourselves for 
our work, as Nehemiah did, by prayer. And our 
prayer must be, like his, first a gazing on God as 
revealed to us in Jesus, then, springing from that, a 


heart-melting consciousness of sin, then a reminder 


to God of his promises, turned by us into petitions, 
then a special prayer for ‘success in the special work 
before us. We, too, shall find that such communion 
with God dwindles Artaxerxes to ‘‘this man.” The 
eyes that look on him are not frightened nor dazzled 
by earthly splendors or terrors. 

Two sides of the measures for defense are shown in 
Lessons 10, 11. The walls are rebuilt, and the Law 
is listened to and accepted as supreme, The former 
provokes opposition from a strangely united set of 
enemies drawn into momentary union by common 
hatred. But when enemies drive us to God, they are 
friends. Every brave attempt for God is beset with 
claimant voices of faint hearts, who see only difficul- 
ties and weaknesses, or with whispering enemies, or 
with selfish counsellors who protest against neglect 
of home duties andclaims. We must fight and build 
simultaneously, and must nobly persevere in build- 
ing as soon as the enemy’s assaults slacken a little, 
But better defense than walls was keeping of the 
Law. If we follow God’s will, ‘‘ who is he that will 
harm us?” ‘That Law works sorrow, but it after- 
wards brings joy, and if it is within our hearts, our 
hearts will rejoice. 

Lessons 12, 13 complete the picture of Israel after 
captivity by showing us the great hope which blazed 
before them through long centuries. But the last of 
the prophets presented the coming of Messiah in a 
form that smote down fleshly expectations, and was 
sternly and indignantly yobeltien, Messiah is to 
come to judge, to purify, to consume the alloy that 
marred the gold. It is a terrible witness to Israel’s 
misuse of its privileges that the last prophetic voice 
should have had to present Israel’s hope as a terror. 
and that the very last word of the Old Testament 
should be ‘‘lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse,” 

For the more joyful aspect of Messiah’s mission 
we have to go back to Isaiah (Lesson 11), and there 
we have him set forth in rapturous words, the whole 
sweetness and glory of which we do not even yet 
apprehend. He is the great Light that scatters the 
thickest glooom, the great Victor who brings liberty 
and smites our tyrants, the Joy-giver. He is born 
for us. He bears a many-syllabled Name that guar- 
antees his gifts of wisdom, strength, peace, and 
dimly shadows a mysterious identification with, or at 
least an inward inhabiting by, God himself. He is 
to reign in judgment and righteousness for ever and 
ever. That was God’s prophetic message to Israel, 
and should have been Israel’s message to the world. 
May the Christ who has come be our light and 
emancipator! Then we shall not need to fear his 
winnowing fan, and ‘** may abide the day of his com- 
ing” with calm joy, as seeing in it the day of our 
redemption drawing nigh. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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Trreverence writes its own reward. 
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ESSON 1.—Having concluded a truce with his 
rival Amru, Caliph Abd-el-Malik (son of Mer- 
wan) inveigled him into his palace in Da- 

mascus, and foully assassinated him. The partisans 
of both were enraged at the treacherous deed, and 
pressed to the door of the caliph’s palace to avenge 
the injustice. Abd-el-Matik then threw down the 
bleeding head of Amru to the surging multitude, 
and showered upon them money in big handfuls. 
The device had the expected effect. They left the 
head and scrambled for the largess, and when all was 
calm Abd-el-Malik asked the widow of Amru to de- 
liver to him the deed of amnesty. She replied, “ It 
is in the grave, with my husband, that he may ar- 
raign thee before his Lord thereby.” 

Could Isaiah, in the light of suah incidents, by any 
possibility be considered a slanderer of his Semitic 
race when he said, ‘‘ Every one loveth bribes and fol- 
loweth after rewards”? (Isa. 1: 23.) Is it possible 
to doubt the fact that God gave Daniel ‘‘another 
heart,” and that the Spirit of God came upon him, 
that he reflected Abraham (Gen. 14: 23), anticipated 
Peter (Acts 8: 20), and foreshadowed the Messiah 
(Matt. 4: 8, 9, 10), when he said to Belshazzar, ‘‘ Let 
thy gifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to an- 
other” (Dan. 5 : 17). 

Lesson 12.—When an eccentric but enlightened 
Syrian heard the promise, ‘‘ He will purify the sons of 
Levi, and refine them ” (Mal. 3: 3), he ejaculated, ‘‘ B 
Elijah they need it all.” Then he told mea story whic 
I had heard many times before, and which people be- 
lieve to be a narrative of facts, but likely enough it 
is a piece of folklore, embodying a vast principle, 
showing the need of right preparation for right things: 
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The caliph, observing that drunkenness was becom- 
ing common, insisted on the preachers ans it 
and warning the people against it. They did so, but 
no signs of improvement appeared. The caliph then 
searched the pockets and the homes of the preachers, 
and to his horror he found that they had secreted 
and used intoxicating drinks themselves. He then 
knew that their preaching had no effect because they 
were so badly prepared for a good work. 

Lesson 13.—While writing this note a reply letter 
from a Jewish teacher was handed to me, It reads: 
‘* You request me to teach your daughter the Hebrew 
language. This I do (or am doing) with all eagerness 
and contentment.” Asa matter of fact, he has not 
seen my daughter Ruby yet, but he uses the present 
tense as Isaiah did (Isa. 9: 6), to give the greatest 
possible assurance that the promise is as good as ful- 
filled. 


SuHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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Progress ts always a pilgrimage. 
oe 
How to Illustrate the Review 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


His Face Toward Us 


Sl ace 0 hoy yo ts against them that do evil 
(Golden Text, Lesson 1). Robert E. Speer tells 
this beautiful story: ‘ My little lad has his bed 
down beside mine, One night, out of the darkness 
I heard his voice asking fora drink. After his want 
was satisfied he asked, ‘ Father, may I sing myself 
to sleep?” I consented, but was obliged to reverse 
my decision, for he sang so spiritedly I feared no- 
body in the house would be able to sleep. He lay 
there in the dark a while, and then he spoke again, 
‘Father!’ ‘ What, little boy?’ ‘Is your face turned 
toward me?’ ‘Yes, dear little lad.’ I could fairly 
feel the beaming of his countenance in the darkness 
with the happiness of the thought as he dropped 
asleep.” 


Saved in the Crash of Worlds 


The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them 
that fear him, and delivereth them (Golden Text, 
Lesson 2). A gentleman relates this incident: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the summer of 1893 occurred the great Knox fire in 
Washington. ‘The household effects and valuables of 
many of Washington’s citizens had been stored in the 
Knox warehouse. ‘The fire, which began on the first 
floor, took everything before it. It burned through 
floor after floor, until it broke at last from the tower- 
ing roof. The water which the firemen poured into 
the flames seemed like added fuel. Soon the massive 
walls fell with a mighty crash. The fire raged 
fiercely for some time, and then left a smoldering 
heap of ruins. After the danger was past, a large 
staff of men began work removing the débris. Large 
beams had been snapped as though they were but 
mere splints. Everything in the building seemed to 
be crushed. Load after load of the débris had been 
hauled away, when, underneath it all, protected by a 
beam which lay aslant, was found a delicate little 
cut-glass vase, its crystal beauty untarnished by the 
smoke, unmarred by the crash, as perfect as when it 
left the skilful hand of the artist who made it. What 
a beautiful pow of God's care for his people! Amid 
the crash of worlds and the decay of matter he will 
guard those who trust in him,” 


Sojourner Truth’s Prayer 

The supplication of arighteous man availeth much 
in its working (Golden Text, Lesson 8). Sojourner 
Truth, the famous colored woman who was such a 
noted figure about the time of the Civil War, had great 
faith in prayer. Her child had been stolen and sold 
into slavery. And she knew only in a vague way 
that she must seek redress at the Court House, and 
that for this money was needed. She thought within 
herself, ‘‘God has money,” and she made her appli- 
cation directly to him. In her own graphic and 
pathetic story: ‘‘I didn’t rightly know which way to 
turn, but I went to the Lord, and I said, ‘O Lord, if I 
was as rich as you are, and you were as poor as I be, 
I'd help you. You know { wed, and, oh, do help 
a I felt sure then that he would help me, and 
he did.” 


Drunkenness in a Mirror 


Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall (Golden Text, Lesson 9). I know the personal 
story of a man in the middle West who inherited large 
wealth and lived a moral life until he was thirty- 
five years of age. He was then drawn into politics, 
and the peculiar temptations surrounding him led him 
to become addicted to strong drink. The habit grew 
on him, and he continued to drink for fifteen years. 
In those years he wasted a fortune of three hundred 
thousand doliars. At fifty years of age he came 
home one night drunk, and fell down an embank- 
ment near the house, and skinned his face until it 
was much disfigured. He spent the night in drunken 
sleep, and the next morning was haggard but sober. 
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When he looked into the mirror as he was dressing, 
he started back in amazement at his face. ‘‘ What 
did that to my face?” he inquired of his wife. ‘‘ Oh,” 
was her reply, ‘‘ you came home drunk, as usual, last 
night, and fell down the embankment, and tore the 
skin off it.” The man looked at his face for a while 
in awful disgust. Never before had he seen his 
drunkenness in this light. Then he turned to his 
wife and said, as he lifted his hand to heaven, ‘‘If 
that’s what a man does when he gets drunk, God 
helping me, I'll never touch liquor again.’’ From 
that day his decision was absolute, and he lived a 
noble and pure life. He lived thirty-seven years 
longer, an honorable, sober-minded, God-fearing 
citizen, and died honored by all. 


The Pathfinder 


I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me (Golden Text, Lesson 12). pane C. 
Fremont was called the great Pathfinder, because 
he found a way over the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierras into California, which was followed by the long 
wagon trains that came after him. John the Baptist 
was a pathfinder for Christ. Fremont only found 
the way over the mountains and around the rugged 
places. John was a representative of those who are 
to ay down the hills and build up the valleys and 
make a highway for the coming of the King. Does 
not this also illustrate our own duty in relation to 
Christ? We are to prepare the way for the coming 
of Jesus. If there is a person in our family who is 
not converted, then we are to seek in every way we 
can to open up a path for Christ into that heart. If 
there is a non-Christian family living on the block 
with us, or about whom we know, then we must seek 
to invent some method by which we may build a 
path into that family for the Saviour. We must use 
our friendships, our business relations, and all the 
associations we have with those about us, as so many 
suspension bridges over which Jesus Christ may walk 
into their hearts and lives, 


Nyack, N., Y. 
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The day of punishment is a good one on which to 
review the promises. 
dap 


The Review in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Goodness of God, (See Golden Text.) 


1. In Just Judgment : 

Thou art weighed in the balances (Dan. 5 : 27). 
God will bring every work into judgment (Eccl. 12 : 14) 
God shall judge the secrets of men (Rom, 2: 16). 

2. In Watchfulness Over his Own : 

No manner of hurt was found (Dan. 6 : 23). 

In the secret place . . . under the shadow (Psa. gt : 1-4). 
Some trust in chariots (Psa. 20 : 7). 
3- In Keeping his Promise : 

That the word... might be accomplished (Ezra 1 : 1). 
I will visit you, and perform (Jer. 29 : 10-14). 

He is faithful that promised (Heb. 10 : 23). 
4- In Dwelling with Men : 

The foundation... temple of Jehovah (Ezra 3 : 10). 
Ye are a temple .. . God dwelleth in you (1 Cor. 3 : 16). 
We will... make our abode with him (John 14 : 23). 
5. In Giving his Spirit : ° 

By my Spirit, saith Jehovah (Zech. 4 : 6). 

Power, when the Holy Spirit is come (Acts 1 : 8). 
When the Comforter is come (John 15 : 26). 
6. In Delivering his People : 

Then will... deliverance arise (Esther 4 : 14). 

If God is for us, who is against us ? (Rom. 8 : 31.) 
The rivers... shall not overflow thee (Isa. 43 : I, 2). 
7- In Raising up Leaders : 
Then I proclaimed a fast (Ezra 8 : 21). 
Ezra had set his heart. . . to teach (Ezra 7 : 10). 
Brought the law... read therein (Neh. 8 : 2, 3). 
8. In Answering Prayer : 
Prosper... thy servant (Neh. 1 : 11). 
The king granted. . . hand of my God (Neh. 2: 8). 
If my people ... humble themselves (2 Chron. 7 : 14, 15). 
9. In Bestowing Liberty : 
All things are lawful (1 Cor. to : 23). 
Not under law, but under grace (Rom. 6: 14). 
For freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 
10. In Helping his Workers : 
Our God will fight for us (Neh. 4 : 20). 
My help cometh from Jehovah (Psa. 121 : 1, 2). 
They that trust... are as mount Zion (Psa. 125 :1, 2). 
ut. In Giving his Word: 

They read in the book, ... the law (Neh. 8 : 8). 
The law of Jehovah is perfect (Psa. 19 : 7-11). 

Thou hast known the sacred writings (2 Tim. 3: 15). 
12. In Sending his Son: 

The Lord... will suddenly come (Mal. 3: 1). 

Hath . . . spoken unto us in his Son (Heb. 1 : 1-3). 
Born of the seed of David (Rom. 1 : 3, 4). 
13. In Establishing his Kingdom : 

The government... upon his shoulder (Isa. 9 : 6). 
The blessed and only Potentate (1 Tim. 6 : 15). 

Every knee should bow ( Phil. 2: 9-11). 


< 
It is not the glory of the walls that makes the 


worship, but the glory of the worship that adorns 
the walis. ‘ 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


F YOU have made use of the hints given weeks 
ago, about putting the initial letters and words 
of titles and Golden Texts on the board, and 

have reviewed them each Sunday, you will have no 
difficulty in reviewing them all to-day. If you have 
not done so, of course it will not be possible to do 
this to-day. In either case, use the word-picture 
method largely in the review, as the lessons for the 
quarter are very dramatic. Take the lessons up out 
of the regular order, and omit Lessons 5, 9, 12, and 13 
as not narrative. 

I see a great feast where many sit down to the 
table together. Suddenly the conversation ceases, 
and alarm is on every face. Who gave the feast? 
How many were there at the table? What made 
them feel frightened ? Who were called first to read 
the writing. Could they do it? Who was called 
next? Did he do it? at happened to Belshazzar 
that night ? 

A man alone in a den. Lions all around. Name 
the man. Why was he thrown intothat den? Name 
the king who put him there. Does the king sleep 
well that night? Why could not the king eat his 
dinner that night, or hear the orchestra? Was Daniel 
harmed? How may Daniel’s example be of stimulus 
to us? 

Hear them! Tramp, tramp, tramp, they march ! 
Hear them sing! They are full of joy. Who are 
these marching? Whence do they come? Whither 
are they going? Who gave them permission to re- 
turn ? ho is their leader? Why are they going 
up to Jerusalem ? 

I hear music and loud outcry of many voices. Some 
are weeping, others shouting. Why is this great 
commotion made? Why do some of those present 
weep? Who are these who want to help build the 
temple? Were they welcome? Why not? 

Do you see that man praying? Every day for 
four months he is in prayer for something. What is 
his name? Where is he? For what is eres 
What does he want to do in Jerusalem? hat was 
his office at the king’s court? Was it easier for him 
to stay where he was, or to go up to Pee wa 
Give any lesson that we may learn from Nehemiah. 

Just see this wonderful sight! Masons with trowels 
in their hands and swords by their sides, and a trum- 

ter not far off. What are these people building? 

hy have they their swords on? ho is their 
leader ? How long did they work before the walls 
were finished ? 

In some such way let the leader go through the 
lessons of the quarter, being careful not to review too 
long without giving the school a change in the way 
of rising and singing some lively hymn. The school 
will respond well to questioning of such a nature. 
If the school be well in hand, further variety may be 
secured by asking questions of designated classes, as 
well as of individual teachers. In all be sure to keep 
things going fast, as the school hates nothing so 
much as a slow leader, 


New York City. 


ed 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


“At the feet of Belshazzar and a Psalm 123: 1-4. 
thousand of his lords."’ (183: 1,2. 268:1, 2.) 
“ God is the refuge of his saints." Psalm 125 : 1-5 
* Children of the heavenly King."’ (185: 1-4. 271: 1-4.) 
** The church's one foundation. ' Psalm 102 : 17-20. 
Go, labor on! spend and be (144:9, 10. 205: 1, 2.) 


spent." Psalm go : 6-8. 
** Sweet hour of prayer."’ (123: 6-8. 182: 1-3.) 
* Throw out the life-line !"’ Psalm 77 : 5-10. 
“Once in royal David's city." (106 ; 3-5. 157: 1-3.) 
.4 
He hides the truth who slights the Word. 
ee 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 


Monday.—lIsaiah 9: 1-7. . . . The character of the Messiah 
Tuesday.—Dan. 5: 17-30 . . . . . . Daniel and Belshazzar 
Wednesday.—Dan. 6: 10-23 . . . . Daniel in the lions’ den 


Thursday.—Ezrat:t-tr. ..... Returning from captivity 
Friday.—Zech. 4: 1-10. . . Power through God's Spirit 
Saturday.—Neh, 1: 1-tr , . Nehemiah's prayer 


Sunday.—Neh. 8; 8-18 . . - ‘Reading and obeying the law 









** Thou crownest the year with thy goodness."" ‘*God’s 
Goodness"’ is the keynote of the quarterly responsive 
review service which ts arranged for December 31. It 
can appropriately be used in a manner suggestive of the 
guidance and goodness of God during the closing year, 
and the possiiilities of the newly opening one. Order 
the pamphiets of The Sunday School Times Co. Price, 
$1.00 a hundred coptes. 
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Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s ‘Thought: God’s Goodness and Care 
Over His People. He Careth for You. 


Quarter’s Golden Text: ‘Thou Crownest the Year 
with Thy Goodness.” 


Aim of Review: “ Goodness and Mercy shall Fol- 
low Me all the Days of my Life.” 


Note.—On this closing day of the year the lesson 
hour may profitably be spent in emphasizing the 
thought of the Golden Text by reviewing God's good- 
ness and care to us, who are as truly his children as 
were the Jews about whom we have studied. To re- 
call the lessons, brief allusions to the principal char- 
acters may be introduced with appropriate songs 
and pictures. 

Children, this is the last day of the old year, which 
began on Sunday, and closes on or This does 
not often happen, for it has given us fifty-three Sun- 
days during the year, while we have had only fifty- 
two of each of the other days. This extra Sunday 
is a splendid time to think over God's goodness and 
care during the year just passing away, and to plan 
for the New Year so soon to begin. 

We have a beautiful psalm which tells how God 
cares for this earth year by year (read Psa. 65 : 9-13). 
Our picture-card shows some of the good things God 
has given for food,—many kinds of fruit. (Let the 
children name them.) There are many other things 
not in this: picture,—the wheat, corn, coal, wood, 
etc. ,—everything we have shows God’s goodness and 
care. We can truly say, as David did, ‘‘ Thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness.” 

During all the years since this earth was made 
God has never forgotten to care for it. He sends the 
sunshine and rain, the pure air, etc., and the Bible 
says, ‘God satisfies the wants of every living thing.” 
He even notices a little sparrow when it falls. He 
does not forget his people, either. We have learned 
how long ago he showed his goodness and care over 
his children, the Jews, in captivity. (With the help 
of the pictures recall briefly the incidents and texts 
about Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiah. ) 

That was long, long ago. Do you think God’s 
goodness is over his people now? Let us review 
some of the good things he has done for us during 
the year just closing. What have we called this 





FULL OF 
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1905 
365 DAYS 


GOD’S GOODNESS 











ear? (Write 1905.) How many days were there 
init? (Add 365 Days. Adapt further questions to 
conditions and events pertaining to your own class). 
How many have kept well during these 365 days? 
Nearly all, and those who have been sick are well 
now. For our friends who have died who were God's 
children he has prepared a beautiful home in heaven. 
How thankful we should be! How many have had 
a home, food, and clothing through all the year? As 
{ look at you I can see that you have grown taller 
and stronger. 1 know that nearly all of you (begin- 
ners, under six, are not een to be in this 
class) have been to school, which has helped you to 
grow wiser. Bible teaching at home, in church, and 
Sunday-school, have helped you to grow better, and 
more like Jesus, about whom we will study all the 
next year. How much we have to be thankful for! 
These 365 days have been Full of God’s Goodness. 
Let us write those words around this year. (Read 
Psa. 33: 5.) 

How many days in the new year which begins to- 
morrow? Just as many, and we wish one another a 
happy New Year. (Change the date to 1906.) It 
will be so, if we love, trust, and obey, day by day, 
and it will be just as full of God’s goodness. The 
song we have sung this year we may sing again for 
the new year : 


** Oh, trust, trust in God ! 
Trust him all the long year through ; 
For He who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you.”’ 
-Little Branches, No. 2. 


A year of 365 days seems a long time to children, 
but we have a promise of God's goodness and care 
for a much longer time than that. We find it in our 
Shepherd Psalm, ‘‘ Goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life.” so if we live many, many 
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years, we may know that God’s goodness and care 
will be over us. 

Let us try to come to Sunday-school every Sunday, 
and to learn every text, that we may not miss one of 
the lessons about Jesus. Each day let us sing our 
prayer song which asks for God's blessing and care : 


** Saviour, bless a little child ; 
Teach my heart the way to thee. 
Make it gentle, good, and mild; 
Loving Saviour, care for me, 
Dear Jesus, hear me ; 
Hear thy little child to-day; 
Hear, oh, hear me! 
Hear me when I pray.’”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
% 


Often a trowel has been the best sword of all. 
‘xp 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HAT has the captivity of the Jews contributed 
to the = life of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian world? What do we owe to it for its 

influence in our own lives? These questions, asked 
of your pupils a week in advance, should insure a 
profitable review. 

First, show what is the period of the captivity and 
the return of the Jews. It extends from the first 
deportation of Jews from Jerusalem to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar to the time of the Book of Malachi, 
more than two centuries. Previous to that, for more 
than a century,—that is, since the fall of Samaria in 
722 B.C., when many of the people of Northern Pales- 
tine had been carried captive.to the East,—the Jews 
had been scattered through the nations to prepare 
them to receive the messages of Jehovah. 

Next, show the influence of this period on the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Ask what books treat of 
that subject. It seems plain that the books of the 
Kings and Chronicles would not have been written 
if the captivity had not been. Their compilers tell the 
story of Israel and Judah in order to teach important 
lessons about God’s treatment of his chosen people, 
because the meaning of those lessons appears through 
the disasters which the people brought on themselves, 
Read, for illustration, 2 Kings 17 : 6-23. The books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah are the record of the return 
from the captivity and the reconstruction of the Jew- 
ish state. he stories of Daniel and Esther spring 
out of that period, and have drawn from it whatever 
of value they have to exalt men to nobler living. 
But the most precious products of the captivity are 
songs and prophecies, The Psalms are appropri- 
ately called the hymn-book of the second temple. 
Read, for illustration, Psalm 84, 85, or 137, or any of 
the collection of the Pilgrim Songs, 120 to 134. If 
there had been no captivity, we should have had no 
Ezekiel, Haggai, Zechariah, or Malachi. A large 
part of —s is connected with that period and 
the sublime trilogy (Isa. 40-66). There are indica- 
tions, indeed, that the books of the Old Testament 
were edited and collected by Ezra and Nehemiah as 
apart of their effort to reconstruct Judaism. See 
Ezra 7:6, 10; Nehemiah 8: 1, 2; also Second Book 
of Maccabees, chapter 2 : 13-15. 

Next, note the great we truths which spring 
out of the experience of the captivity and the return. 
What have the stories of Daniel done to strengthen 

ou against temptation? What has the Book of 

sther brought you to encourage you to witness for 
the truth ? ame the four great events of the cen- 
tury following the captivity,—the return of the exiles 
to feruccion: and the erection of the altar, the build- 
ing and dedication of the temple, the rebuilding of 
the walls of the city, and the reading of the law to 
all the people. Ask which of the lessons of the last 
quarter treat of these events, and for what purpose 
they were recorded. Show what these four events 
have done for mankind, and how the results affect 
our own lives,—the establishing of public worship of 
God, the organization of the church, the creation of 
civil government under the laws of God, and the 
public teaching of the Word of God. 

Next, ask your pupils what great ideas of spiritual 
life sprang into prominence through the experience 
of the ps aryl and how these ideas became a part 
of the religion of the people in the restored comma- 
nity at Jerusalem. Read Jeremiah 31 : 31-37, and 
compare that prophecy with Lesson 11. 

Finally, call out by questions how the expectation 
of the Messiah grew in the minds of the people till 
the close of the Old Testament in the Book of Mala- 
chi. If you have time, trace the progress of revela- 
tion of the coming One by such steps as the human 
trace through which he was to come (Gen. 3 : 15), the 
nation (Gen. 22:18), the tribe (Gen. 49:10), the 
family (2 Sam. 7: 16; Isa. 11: 1), the town (Micah 
5 : 2), the person (Luke 1 : 30), the day (Luke 2: 11), 
the place (Matt. 2: 9). 

Thus you will have prepared your class to begin 
the study of the life of Christ the next Sunday, having 
already introduced him to them as the Redeemer for 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 31 (Review) 


whom the ages had been preparing since 
the beginning of the world. 


Boston. 
“% 


There is nothing that paralyzes the 
petty politician like prayer. 


ow 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The Growth of Judaism: 
A Review 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION 


The forcible detention of a large sec- 
tion of the Jewish nation in the land 
of Babylonia for half a century, until 
the change of masters for the western 
Asiatic world gave them again their free- 
dom of movement in every direction, 
was not, except as an essential stage in 
a remarkable series of changes, the most 
momentous event in the history of that 
nation during the sixth century before 
Christ. Its importance is very largely 
due to its outcome. The expulsion from 
Judah of that part of the nation which 
practically determines the life of all the 
remainder brought about a number of 
radical changes in the thinking and the 
habits of the people as a whole. ‘Their 
first discovery was that the loss of Jeru- 
salem and the temple did not mean a 
loss of religion; it meant rather a marked 
change in religious habits. Henceforth 
they could remain faithful and yet live 
outside of Judah. Thus was given to 
their religious life a world-wide aspect, 
which made directly and powerfully for 
spirituality. In Babylonia, where the 
great majority of their leaders had con- 
gregated, these men were strongly in- 

uenced by the literary culture of their 
surroundings and by the obvious neces- 
sities of their case to undertake the 
collection and editing of their sacred 
writings. 
probably had its first literary impulse. 
Another marked result of the exile was 
the scattering of jewish communities 
over the commercial world of that day. 

ews were free to go anywhere except to 

udah. When permitted to go there 
also they had discovered the greater 
world and claimed it as their own. 

The greatest change they felt was 
toward a legal definition of religion. 
Pre-exilic looseness led by reaction, 
through the powerful influence of Ezek- 
iel and his successors, to st-exilic 
rigidity. More and more, religion tended 
to adjust itself to rules. 

During the century and a half after 
the conquest of Cyrus Judah was re- 
claimed, the temple rebuilt, the city of 
Jerusalem repopulated, the —_— re- 
nationalized. Nehemiah and Ezra made 
the city and temple once more the work- 
ing center of Jewish life, but it was the 
focal point of a far larger nationality, 
reaching over the world of that day and 

rovidentially bound together by the 
Judaism they helped to establish, a re- 

igious system at once fettering and 
guarding Jewish development. 

The significance of Judaism in its re- 
lations with Christianity appears in the 
history of the four centuries that follow. 
Judaism had great defensive value. It 
successfully resisted Hellenism which 
conquered all other faiths. It did not 
prevent spirituality. Many psalms are 
witness of this. It transmitted safely 
its precious heritage of experience and 
ideals to an era which could give them a 
new reality and power. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
bearing on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will be 
mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon re. 
quest, for a two-cent stamp. 

Read any good history straight 
through from the beginning of the exile 
to the time of Alexander the Great. 


III. Quxstions ror Stupy AND Discus- 
SION. 


1. The Exilic Period. (1.) When did 
it begin, and how? (2.) What changes 
did it bring about to the Jewish nation? 
(3.) Viewed from the point of view of 
these changes, did it end swith the per- 
mission of Sores for the return to Judah ? 


2. The Dispersion. (4.) What two 
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conditions made a widespread scatter- 
ing of the Jews easy and natural? (5.) 
How did the settlement of groups of 
— all over the commercial world af- 
ect that for which the race stood ? 

3. The Reclamation of Judah. (6.) 
How was it accomplished, and when? 
(7.) What was actually gained thereby 
for spiritual religion ? 

4. The Establishment of Judaism. 
(8.) What was Judaism in matter of 
fact? (9.) What was its value in the 
history of religion ? 

5. The Significance of the Centuries 
Since Hezekiah, (10.) Were these cen- 
turies lost time, religiously ? 


IV. Leapinc THOUGHT. 

General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

No era can safely estimate itself for 
all time. What the Jews valued most 
highly we rate at a very low value. The 
work for every generation is to live at 
its best and await cheerfully the verdict 
of tht centuries. 


Boston. 
% 
Life is ever the source of the world's 
light. 
a 


Saint Cecilia of the Court 


(Continued from page 741) 
hol when the doctor came in. The shop 
was gloomy and dark in the early twi- 
light, and Cecilia lit the little lamp, 
which threw its pale light over the bed 
and made Jim's face look even more 
ghastly. She noted, as she lit it, that 
the globe was dirty, and it troubled her. 
She seemed to forget about everything 
else except that she should have cleaned 
the lamp that day. She dully watched 
the doctor as he sat on the edge of the 
bed, and held Jim's wrist. When he 


| did talk, it seemed as if the tones came 


Fee Gas Mikko on we tnnet te | from far away. He turned to Mrs. Daley 


as he said, ‘‘ He’s had a sudden change 
for the worse. I’m afraid we can't do 
much now. You ought to have'sent at 
noon.”’ 

The Saiftt bent forward and spoke in 
shrill, bitter tones. ‘*’Twas two full 
hours ago Mickey went for you. Why 
didn’t ye come? Why can't yedo much 
now? Ain't ye a doctor? Or don't you 
know nothin’ ?”’ 

The doctor turned at the shrill on- 
slaught, and his face softened as he re- 
cognized her. ‘‘I came as soon as I 
got the message in the store. _Little girl, 
I am a doctor, but doctors can’t do every- 
thing. We'll try.”’ 





| 








So he left more medicines, and gave 
Mrs. Daley many and explicit directions. 
Cecilia felt a sudden wave of fury that 
he didn’t tell Aer what to do! Why 
should he tell Mrs. Daley? Jim was 
her charge ! 

Mrs. Daley went back to her home 
to give the children their supper, and 
then returned. The Saint, huddled at 
the foot of the bed, sat motionless, her 
big eyes fastened on Jim, and her hair 
tumbled roughly about her head. She 
shrank back from the great slice of bread 
held out to her, and shook her head, 
Mrs. Daley stroked her hair back gently. 
‘*Go to sleep there by the stove, little 
Saint Celie ! Else ye’ll be sick yourself.’’ 

Then, as Cecilia made no reply, she 
motioned her into the shop, and whis- 


pered, ‘‘If it looks like Jim gets any 
worse, I'll be sendin’ Mickey to the 
priest.”’ 


‘‘Oh, oh, Mrs. Daley!’’ The men- 
tion of the priest set her heart beating 
so wildly that she could scarcely speak. 
‘Do you think that he—that Jim— 
Jim’ ll—die ?"’ 

Mrs. Daley drew the trembling little 
form into her arms. ‘‘’ Tis God as does 
it. I'm praying he'll live long—if so 
be, the priest won't hurt him! But if 
so be he’s wanted, it’s the priest as 
ought to be here.’’ 

Cecilia drew herself half-angrily from 

( Continued on next page, third column) 
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home work on their Sunday-school lessons ? @ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 
connection with our Scrap Albums in which they can write out the lesson 


Price, 1 cent each, Postpaid 
of pictures. Size of cards, 6 x 8 in. 


These have board covers, cloth flexible back, and contain 70 lea 
size 7 2 8% inches. — 


Price, 10 cents each (5 cents additional for postage). 
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of a class of restless boys or girls ? 

@ Use Wilde’s Bible Pictures in 

the class. 
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THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


is the Only Bible Used in The Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York) 


President W. W. White says: ‘‘We do this because we believe 
that it is the best English Version of the Bible published.”’ 

The American Standard is the Bible authorized by the American 
Committee of Revision after 
perfect translation of the Bible ever produced, and gives the Scrip- 
tures in plain every-day English that everybody can understand, 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. 
size and binding. [~~ We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample 
end your name on a postal card, with the name of your book. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 AEast 18th St., New York 
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For a Trained Laity 
Secure, read, and circulate. 


Individual Work for Individuals 


Trumbull. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
_ Personal experiences which stimulate to ac- 
tion. 

In its 77th thousand. 


Studies for Personal Workers 


Johnston. Cloth, 66 cents; paper, 45 cents. 
Special abridged edition, 25 cents. 
A complete hand-book and study course 
combined. 
Over 20,000 copies sold. 
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Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all the shine 
last. Will not cake on theiron. Lustrous as the sun. 
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Home Department 


Quarteriies and Requisites 

This Quarterly is generally conceded to be the superior of any pub- 
lished for the use of the Home Department. 

It is particularly arranged and adapted to interest and benefit those 
outside of the immediate Sunday-school. It contains a full page of illus- 
trative explanation upon the lesson, in addition to the regular matter. 
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set of Home Department Requisites. 
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The Life Story 
¢ Henry Clay 
Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 


Mr. Howard has gathered into a single volume his 
series of the past year, with additions of important 
material. His purpose throughout has been the de- 
lineation of a singularly strong and noble character in 
its beginnings and growth, and in its influence in won- 
derfully varied fields of service. Descended from a 
noted New England family, and nurtured in a historic 
New England village ; led under providential guidance 
as the years passed, into business life, political activities, 
Sunday -school field work, an army chaplaincy, and 
into the field of religious journalism, Oriental explora- 
tion, and authorship of more than thirty volumes on 
varied themes, Henry Clay Trumbull bore a distin- 
guished part in political and religious progress. 

To find the secret of such a life and character, and 
to follow the marvelous events by which the process was 
providentially continued, is to gain new ideals and a 
compelling desire for the kind of serving that counts. 


541 pages ; six photogravure portraits ; gilt top ; 
bound in maroon and gold ; $1.75 net; 
postage, 20 cents 
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RISING SUN 


(Continued from page 749) 


Mrs. Daley's embrace, and turning her 
back upon the shop, flattened her nose 
against the door. There was a cold 
drizzle falling, and the courtyard was 
black and still, save for the feeble glim- 
mer that shone here and there from a 
window. She looked up at the patch 
of sky to be seen, hoping against hope 
that she might catch a glimmer of her 
familiar stars. Were they also too sad to 
shine? 
When Cecilia turned from the window 
her face was set. ‘‘ You'll be stayin’ 
the evening ?"’ she asked of Mrs. Daley. 
‘I will that/'’ Mrs. Daley was glad 
that she could give the child that bit of 
comfort. 
‘Then I'll be goin’ out!’’ As she 
spoke she reached for her gray hood, 
and her little shawl, that hung on the 
nail beside Jim's hat. ‘‘I'll be goin’ to 
the hospital, and I'Jl tell Dr. Hanauer 
about Jim, and if there’s any can help 
Jim, it’s him !”’ 
‘God bless you, child !’’ Mrs. Da- 
ley’s eyes filled with tears, ‘‘’Tis a long 
way, and there's mo doctor, sure no doc- 
tor like the big ones in the horsepittals, 
that "ud come down to the Court this 
night. Ye don’t know them, and I do/ 
It 
And ye couldn’ t walk it, any way, and the | 
horsepittal is shut.’’ 
But Cecilia simply repeated, ‘I’ m | 





Mickey, without one glance at his mother, 
and without one thought of doing aught 
but serving the Saint, followed her. 

Outside the Court the streets were 
brighter, and people were passing. Un- 
noticed, Cecilia and Mickey trudged on, 
block after block, scarcely one word being 
said. The drizzle turned to a steady rain, 
and the little light shawl and the thin 
calico dress were quickly drenched. Her 
hair, escaping from the hood, hung in 
stringy, wet locks; her hands were so 
touched by the cold that she folded them 
up, beneath her arms, and went steadily 
forward, never minding the puddles she 
went through. Mickey, his hands dug 
down into his trousers’ pockets, and his 
collar turned up, simply followed her. 

Farther on up town the blocks grew 
longer, and the people fewer, and the lights 
from store windows farther apart. In- 
stinctively the two children drew closer 
together. The wind began to blow, and 
Mickey shivered, as he half whispered, 
‘«« Ain't it awful cold, Saint Celie!’’ 

But she answered irrelevantly, ‘‘ Jim's 
awful sick, Mickey !"’ 


going,’’ and walked out the door, and | 9? dully. 
| a nurse, 





Mickey was very tired and cold and 
wet, and his voice wasn’t exactly pleasant | 
as he replied, ‘‘ Don’t I know it !"’ 

Then Cecilia suddenly put her cold 
little hand out and touched his shoul- 
der. *** Yer awful good to come with me, 
Mickey, but I know the way well, and 
do you go home, for it’s good and warm 
in the shop.’’ 
thing of the chivalry that animated the 
olden knights, thrust his hands still 


a tone that was meant to be cross, ‘* What 
do ye think I am/ _ I'm goin’ 
you, if it takes all night !’’ 
Mickey's feet grew heavier as he 
walked. As they passed a great church 
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Give effective relief in bron get a full cloth-bound copy of No. 4 


chia! and lung troubies. 
Contain nothing injurious. 





$10,000 Healthful locality, 


no saloons. Investigate. F. A. 











found in Tillman’s Song Books. Send 24c. and 
Charlie D.Tiltman, 14 Austell Bidg. Atlante, Ga. 


; on the Avenue, the bell in its tower be- 
gan to strike, and he counted nine. 
Would they never come to the hospital ? 
Then Celicia said, 
the next corner,’’ and, sure enough, 
there, with lights gleaming from many of 
the windows, was the great, gray building. 
Mickey wondered how the Saint could 
run up the long, stone steps so lightly. 
| He could barely follow her. She pulled 
the bell once, twice, thrice, while he could 
hear it sound loudly through the halls. 
Then the door opened, and Cecilia placed 


will buy paying business estab. rq years. | herself in the doorway. 
ood schools, churches. 
Breck, Vineland, N. J, 


‘*] want Dr. Hanauer."’ As she spoke, 
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the water from her skirt dripped on the 
spotless floor. 

‘‘Dr. Hanauer! Why, it’s half-past 
nine, and you can't see the doctor. What 
do you want?’’ The man’s voice was 
puzzled, and he looked half-curiously, 
half-pityingly, at the little couple. 

The Saint pulled Mickey into the hall, 
and her voice rang out shrill and piercing. 
‘*] want Dr. Hanauer. 7e// him I want 
him. Tell him I'm Cecilia. Puddin's 
Cecilia. 7Ze//him, do you Aear?"’ And 
Mickey doubled his fists, to enforce the 
Saint's demands. 

But a door in the hall opened, and 
Dr. Hanauer and Mr. Daniels came out 
from the office. 

‘*Cecilia, child, what does this mean! 
I thought 1 knew the voice,’’ and the 
doctor bent his deep, gray eyes upon her. 

Cecilia put out her hand unsteadily, 
and almost shrieked forth her words, 
‘*Jim is awful sick—he’s got amonia— 
the doctor says he can’tdo much. Jim's 
all I got. I know you could make him 
well—Puddin’ says you're awful good— 
please come down—Mrs, Daley said you’ 
wouldn’ t—but I'll pay you back —I kin 
clean good, and I'll work hard. And 
don’t let Jim die—an’ I forgot to clean 
the chimley "’ and then Mr. Daniels 





"ud do you no good, Saint Celie! | sprang forward, and caught the swaying 


| form in his arms, and Cecilia, in a dead 
faint, knew nothing of her trouble. 

Mickey, too miserable to stir, looked 

He heard the doctor say to 
‘*Exhaustion. Give her a hot 
bath, give her this, and put her in bed.’’ 
He heard Mr. Daniels telephone for a 
carriage, and in a kind of a dream, he 
answered that he did know the way to 
the Court, and cou/d direct the driver. 
Then he drank a glass of wonderful warm 
milk, and got into a carriage with Mr. 
Daniels and the doctor, and wished that 
Jimmy Flynn could see him riding in a 
carriage that had two lights in front, and 
velvet seats within. 


( To be continued ) 


eg 
Hildred’s Christmas Alphabet 


(Continued from page 741) 


bile. Before luncheon a beautiful book 
had found its way out of the B box, and 
afterwards a dear little china clock was 
ticking away on the nursery mantel, just 
as if it always lived there, Hildred said. 

The next box was the tallest of all, and 
Robert and his sister spent the hour be- 
fore bedtime in guessing about its con- 
tents. 

‘*Too big for a doll,’’ asserted Robert. 

‘*Yes,’’ Hildred sadly agreed. She 
| had so wanted a new baby. 

Early the following morning she set 
about learning D. The big-box question 


| must be settled. 
| Ina little while Robert declared that 


But Mickey, with some- | 


deeper into his pockets and answered in | 


with | 


‘The hospital’s on | 


she knew D ‘upside-down, wrong-side 
out, and any old way.’’ Then the box 
was opened, 

Hildred peeped in, and shrieked with 
joy—there was a beautiful doll sitting on 
top of a handsome desk ! 

In less than two weeks the entire al- 
| phabet was unboxed. There were truly 

enough presents for one little girl: an 
engraving of Donatello’s ‘‘ singing chil- 
dren,’’ a fan, gloves and a game, hand- 
| kerchiefs, little ice-cream freezer, jewel- 
case, small kodak, a letter from Uncle 
Leonard containing five dollars, mittens, 
needlebook and napkin-ring, orange- 
spoon, perfume-bottle and paper-dolls, 
silver quarter, ruby ring, slippers, thim- 
ble, umbrella, vase, work-basket, xylo- 
phone—that Aunt Judith taught her to 
play on,—a pretty toy yacht, and a 
zephyr-wool sacqtie. 

And Hildred said over and over again, 
‘Oh, I never had anything half so nice 
as my Christmas alphabet !"’ 

MERIDEN, Conn. 
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Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $1810 
last year doing easy work 
for Tue Lapizes’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur-. 
pay Eveninc Post. She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of what 
you earn; and each month 


you can get a money prize 
besides. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
W03 Arch St, Philadelphia 


DFLOUBETSy 


Lessons for 1906 


By Rev, FN. PELOUBET, D.D., and | 
SR. WELLS, M.A. 

Salen | tore than One Million Copies 
Contains the best and latest illustrations 
and explanatiorfs of the lesson-matter, pre- 
sented in a concise and effective manner, 
thus giving to the teacher the power to 
impart the truths in an interestin 
forceful way. As the whole pyeoret 
devoted to studies on the Life of Christ, it 
can be used with t profit by those who 
are taking up special courses on this subject. 
yt Xe cloth, th, postpaid, $1.25. For sale 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








December 31, 1905. Looking Backward. 
What Have I Learned This Year. 
(Deut. 8 ; 8-20.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—I need more grace (1 Pet. 1 : 12- 
16). 
TUES.—I am indebted to mercy (Psa. 103 : 


I-13). 
WED.—I should be more thankful (Psa. 
6 : 1-9). 


THURS.—I must pray more (Psa. 20 : 1-9). 
FR1I.—I should be humble (Lam. 3 : 18-26). 
SAT.—I am prone to forget (Heb. 3 : 17). 











Why should we review our lives at. New 
Year's? 


What do our successes for the year teach 
us? 


What can we learn from our failures this 


year? 

H 
ness of God to us. It is never to 
be forgotten. As each year comes 
to its close, we should look back over it 
with careful memory and recall what 
God has done for us. All that we are 
that is good, we are by his aid. All 
that we have that is worthy, we have 
by his grace. How —— has he 
watched over us, and how flawlessly 
uided our lives. And all that has 
en is but the shadow of what is to be. 
We can trust in the assurance of his 

continuing goodness for all the years. 


E past is the record of the good- 


** Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made ; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see ali 
nor be afraid |!’ ’’ 


But that is God's part of the past. 
Alas! the past is also a record of our 
failures. e have not always done our 
best. We have never done our best. 
And as we look back, the past is ar 
the story of our unattainments 
have known so much better than we 
have done. We are conscious only of 
shortcoming. 

% 


. 

Thanks be to God for this. Not for 
our failures, but for our consciousness 
of failure. We might have failed and 
imagined that we had attained. There 
are men who thus deceive themselves. 
But we rejoice that our failures have 
not blinded us. We know that we have 
failed. * ¢ 


Therefore we really live. For life is 
not so much attainment as effort after 
attainment. Perhaps the best part of 
the past yearehas not been its success 
but its failure. 


** For thence,—a paradox 





Which comforts while it mocks,— 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail : 

What I aspired to be 

And was not, comforts me.”’ 


We rejoice that we strove. At least 
we were not of those who never dreamed 
or tried to do their dream. 

+4 


We needed these failures to keep us 
conscious of our need of God. It is the 
easy success that leads men to trust to 
their own strength. But when they fail 
and know that they fail, the ground is 
cut from under the foundations of this 
foolish self-confidence, and they are cen- 
tered again upon God 


< 


And now that the year is done in 
spite of the failures, yet through our 
7 — we realize that we have 
ood reward of disciplined charac- 
hough we have stumbled and 





ay 


failed, we have come triumphantly to 
the end, and are sure that so far we 
have his favor and his smile. With that 
at the year’s ending, what does it mat- 
ter that we have had a hard race? Some 
day we shall attain. 


This is what we shall do at the last. 
Our very failures are a guarantee that 
we shall succeed. They are prophesies 
of the perfect. 


** Imperfection means perfection hid, 
Reserved in part to grace the aftertime.’’ 


x 


Let us rejoice and be glad. 

Our failure we shall not rejoice over. 
We shall rejoice that we were aware 
when we failed. Our failures we shall 
not remember. They are among the 
things behind to be forgotten, but we 
shall not forget that we have failed, and 
that therefore some day we shall attain, 


‘fd 


Poems for Christmas, and Other Verse. By 
Augustus Wight Bomberger. 72 pages. 
Philadelphia: For sale by The Sunday 
School Times Company. rice, 50 cents. 

A clear, true note of nature, and of 
the ne ag songful out-of- doors, sounds 
through the soleus life messages and 
the i hter pleasantries of Mr. Bom- 
berger'’s conscientious verse. In his 
longer narrative poems there is dignity 
of measure and close regard to the dra- 
matic development of the story and its 
climax. Here, as in some of his shorter 

ms, he leaves the reader at the end 
of the reading in the atmosphere that 
only one who is a poet at heart can cre- 
ate,—the atmosphere of reflection and 
imaginings. Some of Mr. Bomberger’s 
closely wrought lines indicate that he 
might with advantage in other passages 
do away with a certain expansiveness 
into which his fulness of nature-love 

sometimes leads him, and without sacri- 
ficing beauty gain thereby in thé sug- 
gestiveness which he often displ 
readers of The Sunday Séhool “Fimes 
already know, through his poems in 
these columns. Yet his ima ery, his 
allusions, are not aside from his theme, 
and his vision is always glad and re- | 


by no means wearisome. 


one does not easily find for the Christ- 
mastide occasions, when the meaning of 
the day and the season will always bear 
renewed illumination in public services 
or or by the home fireside. 


A Seats | Worker 


Must Have the Kind of Food That 
Nourishes Brain 


‘**I am a literary man whose nervous 
energy is a great part of my stock in 
trade, and ordinarily I have little pa- 
tience with breakfast foods and the ex- 
travagant claims made of them. But I 
cannot withhold my acknowledgment of 
the debt that I owe to Grape-Nuts food. 

**I discovered long ago that the very 
bulkiness of the ordinary diet was not 
calculated to give one a clear head, the 

wer of sustained, accurate thinking. 

—- felt heavy and sluggish in mind 
as well as body after eating the ordinary 
meal, which diverted the blood from the 
brain to the digestive apparatus. 

‘*I tried foods easy of digestion, but 
found them usually deficient in nutri- 
ment. I experimented with many break- 
fast foods and they, too, proved unsatis- 
factory, till I reached Grape-Nuts. And 
then the problem was solved. 

Grape-Nuts agreed with me per- 
fectly from the beginning, satisfying my 
hunger and supplying the nutriment 
that so many other prepared foods lack. 

‘*I had not been using it very long be- 
fore I found that I was turning out an 
unusual quantity and quality of work. 
Continued use has demonstrated to my 
entire satisfaction that Grape-Nuts food 
contains all the elements needed by the 


working public writer.” Name given | 

by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. Read the little 

book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’ in pkgs. 





freshing, so that the lingering note is | 
The little vol- | 
ume is peculiarly rich in the verse that | 


brain and nervous system of the hard | 
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If you wish to receive a copy of the book men- 
tioned in this advertisement, write your name 
and address in the space above, tear off this 
corner and mail to 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co. 
Dept. C. 80, Battle Creek: 
Michigan. 


could convince 
you in this ad. of the value 
to YOU of our FREE new 
book, “THE BATTLE CREEK 
IpEA,” yougwould be glad to 
pay $10.00 for it. 


This book is valuable because it shows you 
how to be well and strong without taking 
drugs or medicines. 

All it costs you, however, is the price of a 
stamp—we send it absolutely free. 

If the attainment or retention of your own 
gee health—and the good health of those 

ear to you—is worth a postal, send us one 
to-day (or use above coupon) and we will for- 
ward the book promptly 

You do not o ligate voureelf in any way by 
answering this advertisement. ou are 
neither required to buy anything nor to prom- 
ise enythiog. All we ask is that you read the 
book carefully. 

It tells how you can live, in your own 
home, without distusting your daily routine 
in any way, a sane, healthful life—the life that 
has restored thousands to health at the famous 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

It is now recognized that nine-tenths of all 
diseases are caused by improper diet. 

You eat disease ; and you eat health. It is 
all in the choice of beds. “ The Battle Creek 
Idea”’ will tell you how to choose right, so as 
to get and a good health 

if the health is worth having, the book is 
worth asking for to-day. Address 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd. 
Dept. C. 80, Battle Creek, Mich. 


For the 1906 LESSONS 


Studies in the Life of Jesus Christ. FE. I. 
BoswortH. Cloth, go cents; paper, 
60 cents. 

Based upon the Gospels by Mark and John, with 
briefer surveys of the Gospels by Matthew and Luke. 
Studies in the Life of Christ. H. B. Suar- 

MAN. Used in connection with a Har- 
mony. Sold in sets. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 

Historical and devotional in character, and ar- 
| ranged for daily studies for thirty weeks. 

|The Life and Works of Jesus. W. D. 
Murray. Wide margins for notes, 
Cloth, 75 cents; paper, §0 cents, 

An introductory course in the life of Christ, suited 
to intermediate work generally, and for private per- 
sonal study 


The Ss of Jesus and His Apostles. 




















I. BoswortH., Cloth, 75 cents; 
etl r, §0 cents, 
Especially adapted for advanced class work in 
| church, Sunday-school, young people’s society, an 


for personal study 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The International Committee 
of Yous Men's Christian Associations 
est 29th St., New York — 


——— 


The Sanday School Ginnes 


Philadelphia, December 16, 1905 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Philadelphia as 
second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate ebdvenee or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
One copy, five years, $4.00 
: One free copy addi- 
Free Copies iicna will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Schoo! ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

‘ive or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E. C. -» will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
= od to be mailed direct from Ay yy o to the 

cribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘he Sunday School ‘limes Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Times Co., Pyblishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woo— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 





SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


1906 only 25 cts. The 


IST OF THE 
LESSONS 


By R. A. TORREY 


Three pages to each lesson. 

Bound in full leather. Sub- 
stantial, attractive, flexible, | 
gold embossed, 160 pages. 


Fleming H, Revell Compan. 
New York, 158 Fifth Ave. d 
Chicago, 80 Wabash Ave. 
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The ** Coffee Heart ’’ 


It Is as Daqgorons as the Tobacco or 
hiskey Heart 
‘*Coffee heart” is common to many 
coffee users and is liable to send the 
owner to his or her long home if the drug 
is persisted in. You can run 30 or 40 
yards and find out if your heart is 
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PINEHURST | 


mes NORTH CAROLINRNA Sa 
The Leading Health and Recreation Resort of the South 


16 hours from Philadelphia 


PINEHURST has four hotels under 
one general management, with prices 
per day upwards, 










Tennis Courts.—Six fine Tennis Courts. 
Saddle Horses.—A large livery of gaited saddle horses at Pinehurst during the season. 


Pinehurst's sanitary conditions are absolutely 
Pinehurst is the only resort in America whic 


Holly Inn now open. 


from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. 


PINEHURST OFFICE 


varying from $2.50 
Fifty-two Cottages, a Casino and a splen- 
did Preparatory School under the 
tion of Mr. A, G. Warren, Head Master. 


The Two Best Golf Courses jn the 
South, and Country Club make Pine- 
hurst the Winter Golfing Center of the 
United States. Frequent tournaments. 


35,000 Acre Shooting Preserve for 
the exclusive use of patrons of Pine- 
hurst. Trained dogs, guides, and shooting 
wagons at yeasonable charges. 
quail shooting in North Carolina, 


The Berkshire opens January r. 
of America’s resort hotels) January 9, and the Harvard January 15. 

Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 

An exquisite book, with facsimiles of water-color 

sketches, illustrating the out-of-door features of Pinehurst, will be sent on application. Address 


Dept. D. 
Leonarc Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 


irec- 





Best 


Frequent tournaments, 


erfect and are under expert supervision, 
absolutely excludes consumptives. 


The Carolina (one of the finest 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. 





company it 


is found 


everywhere. 


The use of Pears’ Soap 


(Lesson for Dec. 31) DECEMBER 16, 1905 


Pears 


A soap is known by the 
Pears’ 
in good society, 


keeps. 


betokens refinement. 












Scented, or not, as you prefer. 
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OPO POPPI ID 


Price 30 cents a 
year each in clubs 
address. 








W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago | 
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continues to occupy the leading place 
among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled , 
with bright, fresh matter, t 

prepared and carefully edited. 


ten or more to one 


oughtfully 


ar, or 25 cents a 
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That which 


est in good literature and adds 9 
beauty to home environment, 
naturally appeals to those who 
exercise careful judgment in 
the selection of 
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G. W. “Elastic’’ ¥ 
Book Cases ' 


inter- 














troubled. A lady who was once a victim | 
of the ‘coffee heart” writes from 
Oregon : 


‘*T have been a habitual user of coffee | 
all my life and have suffered very much 
in recent years from ailments which I 
became satisfied were directly due to the | 
= in the beverage, such as torpid | 
iver and indigestion, which in turn made 
my complexion blotchy and muddy. 

‘‘Then my heart became affected. It | 
would beat most rapidly just after I | 
drank my coffee, am go below normal | 
as the coffee effect wore off. Sometimes 
my pulse would go as high as 137 beats | 
to the minute. My family were greatly | 
alarmed at my condition and at last | 
mother persuaded me to begin the use 
of Postum Food Coffee. 

‘*I gave up the old coffee entirely and 
absolutely, and made Postum my sole | 
table beverage. This was 6 months ayo, 
and all my ills, the indigestion, inactive 
liver and rickety heart action, have 
passed away, and my complexion has be- 
come clear and natural. The improve- 
ment set in very soon after I made the 
change, just as soon as the coffee poison 
bad time to work out of my system. 

‘*My husband has also been greatly 
benefited by the use of Postum and we | 
find that a simple breakfast with Post- | 
um, is as satisfying and more strength- | 
ening than the old heavier meal we used | 
to have with the other kind of coffee.” | 
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Books for Christmas 
ano the New Year 


The Trumbull Year Book 


(Just issued.) Daily readings; compiled 
from the writings of Henry Clay Trum- 
bull by Caroline K. Herrick. Cloth, 
25 cents; padded leather, 50cents; both 
postage prepaid. 


The Life Story of 
Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 


A book full of inspiration for young 
people. $1.75, net; postage, 20 cents 
extra. 


White Christopher 

By Annie Trumbull Siosson 
An attractive edition of this charming 
little story ; a welcome gift - book. 


Heavy paper, gilt top, illustrated. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


A Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 
By C. BE. Arnold, A.M. 


A valuable aid toward placing the new 
Sunday-school lessons for 1906 clearly 
before the mind. 20 cents, postpaid, 


Outline Harmony of the 
Gospels 
By Professor M. B. Riddle 


An eight-page pamphlet, on strong 
paper. A very convenient and inex- 
pensive harmony. 10 cents, postpaid, 


Just a Minute! 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


To help you begin the new year with 
daily contemplation of Scripture pas- 
sages. Cloth, 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Wisdom Calendar for 1906 


In two colors on tinted paper; primarily designed for Sunday-school people. 
to cents; less in quantities ; sample sheet on request. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Name given by Postum Co., Battle | & 


Creek, Mich. 
There’sareason. Read the little book, 
‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








The Travel Lessons 





On the Life of Jesus 


By Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


Author of “ The Boy Problem” and “ The Boys’ 
Life of wa 


The Sunday School 


provi 


Jesus. 


Times: “Dr. Forbush is 
in his Sunday-school that it is possible to 
get a class of twenty-five healthy, restless boys as 
much interested in studying the life of Christ as 


they are in football scores. 


The plan of 


hese lessons is to teach Jesus’ life 
while the students are in the very atmosphere of 


the places where His life was spent. 


ev. Alfred H. Barr: “ You have certainly 


blazed a new pathway in your Lessons. 


W.G. Ballentine, LL.D.: 


is an inspiration of genius.” 


Accompany International Lessons for 1906, 
or used independently. 7 


7 


thoroughly revised for a new edition. 


Send a postal card at once for Dr. Forbush’s 


Free Descriptive Pamphlet. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Bible Study Dept. 3 and 5 W. 19th St., N.Y. 


“Dr. Forbush’s idea 


These Lessons have been 
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EE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
. Burton, Coristian College, Oskaloosa, la. 
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The Great Intermediate 


Through Car Service is 
Operated Between 


New York, Boston, 
and 


Chicago and St. Louis 
and with but one change to 


Kansas City and Omaha 


All trains are served b 
which service is first-c 


ticular 


Dining Cars on 
in every par- 


C. S. Crane, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. } 


Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 




















America’s Winter Resorts 











For copy, send a two-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 







